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THE OUTLOOK. 


WHEN we went to press last week the victory of 
the company in the New York Central strike 
seemed assured, unless the railway employees be- 
longing to other organizations than the Knights 
came to the support of that order. As the days 
went by the hope of such outside support grew 
fainter, and one Local Assembly of the Knights was 
reported to have given up its charter and returned 
to work. On Saturday the company gave out 
notice that its freight traffic would be resumed on 
Monday. That day, however, the switchmen in 
the Buffalo yards struck, and new hope returned to 
the Knights. On Sunday the company attempted 
to move some freight cars at Albany, with results 
described in the succeeding paragraph. On Monday 
the expected meeting between Mr. Powderly of the 
Knights and Vice-President Webb of the Central, 
which was to have determined whether the strike 
was to be ended or extended, did not take place. 
Instead thereof letters were exchanged on the sub- 
ject of arbitration. Mr. Powderly’s letter said: 
“The whole question hinges upon the discharge of 
the Knights of Labor because they are such. If 
they were discharged for cause, the New York 
Central & Hudson River Company has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose from an investigation.” 
In reply Vice-President Webb declares that each man 
was discharged for personal reasons aside from mem- 
bership of any organization, and says: “The man- 
agement of this company do not deem it consistent 
with its continuance and prosperity in business, and 
with the discharge of the duties it owes to the peo- 
ple, to submit the propriety of its action in the dis- 
charge of any of its employees to arbitration.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Powderly has been at Buffalo in 
council with the executive officers of the firemen’s, 
gwitchmen’s, trainmen’s, and conductors’ trades- 
unions. As we go to press, the result of this council 
is not yet made public. it is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the most serious stage of this strike is 
yet to be reached. 
* m * 

The Christian Union has never omitted an op- 
portunity to condemn the use of armed detectives 
for the protection of private property as a mis- 
chievous and dangerous practice. The only dis- 
orders which have yet attended the strike on the 
New York Central Railroad disturbed the Sabbath 
quiet of Albany. At a point on Van Woert Street 
not far from the passenger depot,a large crowd 
assembled on Sunday morning. When the freight 
train came down from West Albany about one 
o'clock, each car carried two of Pinkerton’s detect- 
ives armed with repeating rifles. The newspapers 
report that the detectives flourished their rifles as 
the train passed through the crowd, and that one of 
them, without provocation, fired into the crowd and 
shot a boy of twelve. This unprovoked attack was 
naturally followed by an outburst of violence on 
the part of the crowd, who closed in upon the 
train and secured the man who had fired the shot. 
Later in the afternoon, at three o’clock, another 


freight train reached the city, and again the Pinker- 


ton men, without provocation, opened fire upon the 
throng about the cars. The results of the various 
conflicts of the day, which, if the newspaper re- 
ports are to be trusted, were in every instance begun 
by the unprovoked use of rifles on the part of the 
detectives, were the serious wounding of five per- 
sons, several of whom will probably die, and the 
more or less savage handling of fifteen of the 
Pinkerton men. Five of the Pinkerton men are 


under arrest, and the Chief of Police has refused 


to release them, on the ground that the men were 
inciting the crowd to violence. The story carries 
its own lesson. The use of armed detectives for 
such a purpose is absolutely indefensible. In almost 
every case when detectives have been so employed 
they have shown a wanton disregard of human 
life, and have provoked violence which otherwise 
would probably not have been offered. When 
private property is threatened by a mob, it is the 
duty of the owners of the property to call upon the 
public authorities for defense ; if the public authori- 
ties neglect their duty, or are unable to prevent 
destruction of property, the State is responsible. 
For private persons or corporations to enlist and 
arm private individuals is a usurpation of the fune- 
tions of the State which ought not to be tolerated. 
* * 


. 

The event of the week in Washington was the 
proposition on the part of Senator Quay to limit 
the business of the Senate on condition that a vote 
shall be taken on the Tariff bill on the 30th day 
of August, and an adjournment in September 
agreed upon. ‘This proposition meets the approval 
of the Democrats, and is apparently supported by 
a considerable number of Republican Senators. 
The principal measure which would be excluded if 
this disposition of the unfinished business of the 
session is made is the Election bill, and Senator 
Quay’s action has provoked a very sharp discussion 
inside Republican lines. Ata caucus of Republi- 
can Senators held at the end of the week, no 
agreement was reached as to the order of business, 
and it seems probable, therefore, that Mr. Quay 
will have his own way in the matter—that the 
Tariff bill will be voted upon on August 30, and the 
Election bill go over until the next session. It is 
assumed by the New York “ Tribune,” representing 
one section of the Republicans, that Senator Quay, 
in proposing to postpone the consideration of the 
Election bill, is acting in defiance of Republican 
sentiment. Those who know Senator Quay, how- 
ever, are of opinion that his action is based upon 
his conviction that the Election bill does not 
command the general support of the Republicans ; 
and this we believe to be the fact. If one were to 
take his impressions from the newspapers which 
support the bill, it would seem as if the Republican 
party were unanimously behind it; but a more 
general acquaintance with the Republican journals 
shows that many of the most influential of them, 
East and West, either agree with the position of 
President Harrison, reported in these columns two 
weeks ago, that such a bill would be futile under 
‘our system, or are of the opinion that its pas- 
sage would be inexpedient as a party measure. 
Mr. Quay is the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and is generally regarded as 
the shrewdest practical politician in the country. 
He probably understands, therefore, the sentiment 
of his own party, and as he is a man who does not 
represent political convictions, but political skill 
and dexterity, it may be taken for granted that in 
postponing the Election bill he is following what he 
believes to be the general opinion of his own 


party: * * 
* 


Again this week there has been a succession of 
farmers’ conventions in the Western and Southern 
States, and everywhere, except in Ohio, an aggressive 
platform was agreed upon. In Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Iowa the farmers and laborers have met to- 
gether. In Tennessee their candidate has already 
received the Democratic nomination for Governor. 
In Missouri they resolved that no candidate for a 
legislative office would be supported who did not 
in writing subscribe to their platform. In Iowa a 
full State ticket was nominated. An odd feature 


of the Iowa platform was the denunciation of the 
Lodge bill as well as of the McKinley bill. In Mis 
souri one of the planks adopted demanded that an 
income tax be placed on all net incomes over $1,000 
In most of the Southern States the Alliance is 
having everything its own way. In South Caro- 
lina the Democratic convention has met, and the 
split which every friend of new issues hoped for 
has taken place. . Fifty-three Bourbon delegates 
bolted from the convention, determined to put an 
anti-Tillman ticket in the field. Two hundred and 
fifty-three delegates remained, all of whom sup- 
ported the Alliance candidate. The marvelous 
strength of the Alliance at the South is due to the 
fact that in most of the Southern States the farmers 
outnumber nearly three to one those engaged in 
all other occupations. In most of the Northern 
States the proportions are reversed. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota, and Indiana are the only 
Northern States in which the farmers are in the 
majority. Probably in none of these States will 
the Alliance produce a profound impression in the 
coming campaigz. 


* * 
* 


Whether or not the agitation will survive to 
influence future campaigns is a question which is 
usually answered according to the sympathies of 
him who answers. Those who favor its objects be- 
lieve it will not subside until these objects are 
realized. Those who oppose them predict that 
the whole movement will be a mere flash in 
the pan, and that next summer the Farmers’ 
Alliances will be as little thought of as are 
the “English syndicates” which attracted so 
much attention a year ago. The history of the 
Granger movement is rather on the side of those 
who believe that the Alliance has come to stay. 
That organization did not disintegrate until it had 
established its great principle of State control of 
railway rates, and had compelled the “ middlemen” 
throughout the West to sell machinery and other 
supplies to the farmers at substantially the cash 
prices which the leagued farmers were able to se- 
cure from the manufacturers. Yet the rise of the 
Grange was almost as sudden as that of the Alliance. 
Though the movement originated in 1866, there 
were in 1871 only two hundred local granges. A 
year later there were thirteen hundred; at the end 
of 1873 there were nearly ten thousand ; a year 
later twice as many, and at the beginning of 1876 
it was claimed that there were no less than thirty 
thousand granges in the Union, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,500,000. This movement was, of 
course, helped by the hard times in which the 
Western farmers were perhaps the worst suf- 
ferers, those of Iowa “selling corn for fifteen 
cents a bushel and paying about fifteen cents a 
pound for sugar.” In as far as it was an anti- 
railroad movement it was also helped by the fact 
that the farmers had for years subsidized the rail- 
roads, frequently paying an assessment of five per 
cent. or more upon the value of their property to 
obtain railroad facilities. The remembrance of 
these subsidies made them not only determined 
but bitter in their fight for the reduction of rail- 
road rates. 


* * 
- 


At the present time, though the suffering of 
the Western and Southern farmers is less, the 
contrast between their prosperity and that of the 
rest of the country is more marked than ever. 
Last year’s report of the Agricultural Bureau showed 
that the prices of farm products had fallen so 
much since 1880 that, in spite of the tremendously 
increased acreage, the total value of the year’s 
produce was almost exactly the same as a decade 
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ago. The fact that the purchasing power of a 
dollar is about twenty per cent. greater than in 
1880 has told heavily upon the holders of mort- 
gaged farms, and has made them radical upon 
currency questions. The fact that they have for 
years been paying subsidies to the manufacturers, 
in the form of protective taxes, has made many of 
the farmers as bitter against the trusts as they used 
to be against railroad combinations. Altogether 
there is as much occasion for the Alliance move- 
ment to-day as there was for the Granger movement 
seventeen years ago, and we should not be sur- 
prised if it had a similar success. As it gains in 
power, it will doubtless, like the Granger move- 
ment, gain in moderation, but it will hardly pass 
entirely away while the farmers have so much rea- 
son to believe that they are taxed for the benefit 
of more prosperous portions of the American com- 
munity. 


* * 
a 


The abstract of the regulations which Russia 
proposes to enforce upon her Jewish population 
reads like a synopsis of Middle-Age legislation. 
There are about 4,000,000 Jews in Russia. Under 
these regulations all Jews must reside in towns, and 
no Jew will be permitted to own or farm land. 
This means the entire expulsion of the Jewish 
landlords, farmers, agricultural laborers, and the 
practical confiscation of their property, together 
with the expulsion of all Jews residing anywhere 
outside the towns designated by the authorities. 
The Jews are further forbidden any connection 
with mines or mining industry, and are not even 
permitted to own mining stock. They are excluded 
from all schools, whether primary, secondary, or 
universities ; they are shut out from the legal pro- 
fession, in which many of them have practiced with 
great success ; they are prohibited from following 
the professions of engineers or army physicians, or 
from filling any Government positions. It will 
thus be seen that the area not only of Jewish res- 
idence but of Jewish occupation is to be intoler- 
ably circumscribed. It is estimated that the actual 
number of expulsions under the enforcement of 
these regulations would not fall below 1,000,000, 
and the miser y, destitution, and actual loss of life 
which would follow are too appalling to be con- 
templated. By such an action as this Russia 
separates itself distinctly from civilized govern- 
ment, and the spirit which inspired and the public 
sentiment which make possible the execution of 
such laws, while they do not justify, make perfectly 
comprehensible, the violence which has attended 
the Nihilistic movement. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the reported action of the Jewish bankers 
of Europe in behalf of their kinsmen in Russia 
will be confirmed, and will be effective in prevent- 
ing the revival of these Middle-Age barbarities. 


* * 
* 


It is gratifying to note the increasing evidences 
of uncertainty and dismay in Tammany Hall. At 
first the citizens’ movement was treated with de- 


rision by our local “bosses.” They have seen 
many such movements start out with great hopes 
and end in nothing more enduring than a few 
vigorous resolutions denouncing Tammany cor- 
ruptions and a few barren political meetings. The 
present movement, however, has a certain ominous 
note of sincerity behind it, and the general senti- 
ment of the city has been so wrought upon by 
recent disclosures that it looks very much as if the 
autumn might see a very decided revolt against 
Tammany misrule. One of the most auspicious 
indications at this moment is the apparently wide- 
spread conviction among leading Republicans that 
at the next election the Republican party ought to 
support candidates nominated by the citizens’ 
movement. Postmaster Van Cott, one of the most 
influential members of the local organization, de- 
clares that the impossibility of electing a Republican 
Mayor on a straight Republican ticket is so pal- 
pable that the nomination of such a ticket would 
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be an act of folly. With a Democratic majority 
of 60,000 votes to overcome, it is absurd for the 
Republicans to nominate a candidate for the Mayor- 
alty unless they have some other end in view than 
the good government of the city. This fact has 
been demonstrated so many times of late years that 
there can hereafter be no excuse for those who 
ignore it. Mayor Grant was elected by the Repub- 
lican determination to run a straight ticket. Itlies 
within the power of the Republicans to give us a 
Mayor at the next election who shall represent the 
intelligence and character of thecity. Such a man 
will undoubtedly be nominated by the citizens’ 
movement, and, if he can secure Republican sup- 
port, the defeat of Tammany is a foregone conclu- 
sion. We are hearti'y glad, therefore, to note the 
expressions of such men as Postmaster Van Cott 
against the nomination of a straight Republican 
ticket. 
* e * 


The death of Charles Loring Brace, some ac- 
count of whose life and work will be found on our 
Religious News pages, deprives this community of 
the man who above all others has been efficient in 
lessening this city’s load of poverty, ignorance, and 
vice. In all the many branches of charitable and 
philanthropic work engaged in by Mr. Brace dur- 
ing the last forty years of his life there were al- 
ways present two primary and fundamental princi- 
ples: to help others to help themselves ; to work 
with the young and pliable rather than with the 
hardened and vicious. No man could leave a 
more enduring or a more noble monument to his 
memory than is the Children’s Aid Society. 
The work of this organization in rescuing chil- 
dren so placed that there is every moral cer- 
tainty of a life of degradation and ignorance before 
them has been phenomenal in extent and unique 
in character. Hardly less effective has been the 
influence of the Newsboys’ Lodging-Houses. Mr. 
Brace was the originator of the plan of sending 
homeless boys and girls to the far West—a 
plan which was at first doubted and discredited 
by many, even among. professed philanthropists, 
but which has been one of the strongest and most 
efficient methods of applying Christian aid in an 
economic way that the world has known. Our 
readers are familiar with the details of its methods, 
in which The Christian Union has taken special in- 
terest and rendered some aid. We should add that 
Mr. Brace was a man of engaging and admirable 
personal qualities, a man who was loved as well as 
respected ; a man also of cultivation, reading, and 
literary ability, whose two best-known books, 
“Gesta Christi” and “The Unknown God,” have 
made a distinct mark on the literature of the day. 
Such a man is « rare product of a great city. It 
would seem almost impossible to completely fill his 
place in the wide system of self-help and intelli- 
gent charity he so long direeted and inspired. 

* 


* 
* 


There is an Alaskan problem, not diplo- 
matic or commercial like that occupying so much 
of the public attention just now, but racial and 
educational. What shall be the policy and treat- 
ment of our general government toward the forty 
thousand Alaskan natives—inaccurately called In- 
dians, in reality Aleuts, Eskimos, and Thlinkets? 
This “new race problem,” as it is called by Mr. 
J. H. Keatley, in a well-informed article on the sub- 
ject in the current “Atlantic Monthly,” differs in 
many ways from the two race problems we are now 
struggling with, those of the negro and the Indian. 
Unlike the negro, the Alaskan has no past of 
slavery and oppression behind him; unlike the 
Indian, he has no feeling of hereditary enmity 
against the white man. These Alaskans are, for 
the most part, self-supporting, frugal, and hard- 
working ; they would willingly improve their man- 
ner of life and approach the civilization of the 
whites. There is no desire or possibility of a res- 
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ervation system here, neither is the problem of 
suffrage likely to be troablesome in any way for 
many years. The one thing needed, as Mr. Keat- 
ley shows, is education, and particularly educa- 
tion with reference to those few natural indus- 
tries capable of development in Alaska. Some- 
thing has already been done in this direction 
by the missionaries, and the United States Con- 
gress yearly appropriates the sum of about $50,000 
for the general education of both natives and 
whites. This is distributed by a local board ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior; in no 
way does the Indian Bureau havo jurisdiction in 
the matter, and the Alaskans are treated as Indians 
only in applying to them that statute forbidding 
sale of liquor or firearms to Indians. Unfortu- 
nately, the appropriation is in great part useless 
because the Alaskans (and especially the elder 
ones) have not yet realized what education means 
to them and to their children. A compulsory edu- 
cation act and the employment of Indian officers to 
enforce it is urgently called for, and the adoption 
of these measures might be the means of prevent- 
ing endless difficulty hereafter in dealing with our 
ice-bound Territory. 


* * 
* 


The programme of the new Conservative Minis- 
try in Spain has been made public in a circular 
letter addressed to the Governors of the Provinces, 
and will go far toward allaying the fears of tliose 
who have been looking for reactionary measures. 
The frankest and fullest acceptance of the legisla 
tion accomplished by tho Liberal party during the 
past five years, including the extension of the suf- 
frage and trial by jury, is joined to assurances that 
the efforts of the new Ministry will be largely given 
to the prosaic work of administrative and financial 
reform. One paragraph sets forth the intention of 
giving “a decided and unconcealed protection to 
national industry and production,” to be achieved 
by a revision of the tariff, which will be made 
possible by the expiration in 1892 of Spain’s com- 
mercial treaties. This declaration will necessarily 
result in accentuating the free-trade tendencies of 
the Liberals, so that the approaching electoral 
campaign will have at least one clear issue. An- 
other is likely to be found in the further position 
laid down in the Conservative circalar; namely, 
that the work of political reform is now to be con- 
sidered complete, and that what has been done is 
not to be regarded as “a point of departure for 
fresh reforms.” Sagasta has already accepted this 
challenge, in part at least, in a speech addressed to 
the members of his Cabinet on taking leave of 
them. He expressed the serenest confidence in the 
triumph of his party at the coming general elec- 
tion, and urged the speedy choice of a Liberal 
Executive Committee to superintend the canvass. 

* * 
* 

GENERAL NeEws.—Negotiations for peace be- 
tween Guatemala and San Salvador have failed. 
Honduras has declared in favor of the former; 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua with the latter. Hostili- 
ties will probably begin at once on both the 
Guatemalan and Honduras borders of Salvador. 
Barillas, President of Guatemala, is said to have 
40,000 men under arms, and declares that he will 
accept nothing but submission from President Ezetas 
of Salvador.——The House of Representatives has 
unanimously passed the Anti-Lottery bill—— 
Cholera is spreading in Southern Russia.——The 
Sultan has announced his purpose to reform the Turk- 
ish administration in Armenia; natives of Armenia 
in this country have sent a protest to President 
Harrison in regard to the outrages on their country- 
men in Turkey.——The Welsh railway strike has 
ended in a victory for the men, the employers 
granting almost everything demanded.—Joseph 
Chamberlain and James Bryce are among the 
notable arrivals from England this week.——The 
English Parliament has been prorogued. 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


pre Boyesen’s suggestions with regard 
to the choice of a school will be widely read, not 
only on account of the interest of the article, 
but because the question is perplexing a multitude 
of fathers and mothers. It is no exaggeration to 
say that no other question which parents have to 
decide presents so many difficulties. Those who 
have had excellent school opportunities have lost 
intimate acquaintance with the schools once famil- 
iar to them, and the schools have changed, as every- 
thing changes, with the march of the years. Those 
who have had small advantages, and, with true 
American aspiration, are determined to give their 
children that which circumstances denied to them, 
are in the perplexity of knowing little about schools 
and of distrusting their ability to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad. 

It is unfortunately true, as Professor Boyesen says, 
that there is a great deal of inferior teaching in 
our secondary schools ; it is the weakest point in 
our educational system. If the secondary schools 
were up to the mark, boys would go to college so 
thoroughly prepared that there would be no ques- 
tion between a three and a four years’ course; at 
present the earlier years are largely taken up with 
work which the schools ought to have done. The 
German boy enters the gymnasium and for nine 
years his course is a steady progression and ac- 
cumulation; there is no changing of schools, no 
transfer from one set of teachers to another with 
entirely different ideas and methods. Each year 
builds intelligently upon the past, and, without 
interruption or dissipation of energies, the boy 
reaches the end of the course, and leaves the gym- 
nasium prepared for the most advanced university 
studies. One vice of our system, or lack of system, 
is the frequent change of schools and the conse- 
quent loss of time and interruption of orderly ad- 
vancement. From the first day at the kindergar- 
ten to the last day at the university or professional 
school, a child’s education ought to be coherent, 
systematic, and cumulative ; if this were secured, in 
our secondary schools especially, boys would enter 
college not only thoroughly prepared in the regular 
courses, but with a good reading and speaking 
knowledge of French and German and with a good 
working knowledge of English literature—things 
readily secured without any additional work by 
more systematic and intelligent ordering of work. 
Suggestion: When you begin to educate your chil- 
dren, plan for the future so as to keep them under 
one system, if possible, at one place. 

Professor Boyesen hints at a common defect in our 
secondary schools when he comments on the sub- 
stitution of the memorizing of facts for the train- 
ing and development of the mind. This is un- 
questionably the most general vice of American 
teaching; a vice very difficult of extirpation, be- 
cause what has been roughly called the “ poll-parrot 
business ” is identified by a good many people with 
education itself. One hears constantly of the city 
schools which are studying geography or reciting 
history at exactly the same minute in every part of 
the city. The gong, the bell, and military precis- 
ion in going to the class-room are good in their 
place, but the place is a subordinate one. The 
school in which the bell and the clock are the most 
prominent objects is a school to avoid. The learn- 
ing of facts is a small part of education ; the compre- 
hension of facts is a great part of it. In the 
German schools more time is spent in the prepara- 
tion of the lesson than in its recitation; the chief 
function of the teacher is to teach the child how 
to study with intelligence and independence, how 
to apply for himself the methods laid down, how 
to get at the principles involved, how to discover 
the relation of the facts to each other. A 
faultless recitation is a matter of small impor- 
tance compared with that training which makes a 
child an independent and intelligent student. 
There are many American schools in which the 
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end of education is missed because mechanism is 
substituted for teaching. Suggestion: Select a 
school in which the principal or master is a man of 
intellectual breadth and enthusiasm ; one who loves 
boys and knows how to interest them. 

Every good school, as Professor Boyesen says, 
has an atmosphere, because every man of strong 
personality creates an atmosphere. A school without 
an atmosphere is a fruit without flavor. Teachers 
of intelligence and enthusiasm impart themselves to 
their pupils; they pervade the schoolroom, they 
inspire the ball ground; there is nothing which 
escapes them, because everything feels their influ- 
ence. A distinct force behind the desk of the 
principal or head master means definite standards 
and ideals behind the desks of the pupils. In such 
a school there will be personal enthusiasm, pride in 
the school traditions, a strong sentiment of identity 
of interests and pursuits. A school of which the 
pupils are proud is a good school; there is some- 
thing in it which appeals to their imaginations and 
touches their hearts, and when the imagination and 
the heart are reached teaching is easy and progress 
contagious. A man like Dr. Arnold gives a school 
a kind of individuality which is reflected in every 
boy’s soul; they are all parts of a noble whole 
which inspires and dilates them with a sense of 
high responsibility and noble companionship. 
Suggestion: Choose a school which inspires its 
pupils with personal affection, and which develops 
a manly spirit among them. 

The question of the particular school for the 
individual boy involves many elements, and cannot 
be answered off-hand nor by a general statement. 
The character of the boy, the special end of his 
education, the locality in which he lives, the means 
at command, must all be considered. We have 
attempted only to enumerate certain qualities 
which all good schools must possess; and while 
there are many very inferior schools in this country, 
it must not be forgotten that there are many admi- 
rable ones. 








JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


ARDINAL Newman will not long be remem- 
bered, but John Henry Newman is one of the 
great and enduring names of the century. This 
is only another way of saying that the conclusions 
which the man reached were partial and unsatis- 
factory, but that the man himself possessed the 
elements of greatness. As a Roman Catholic Dr. 
Newman led an eminently pure, pious, and religious 
life, but he did not greatly affect the thought or 
action of his generation ; as a man of high religious 
genius the story of his spiritual struggles is of 
absorbing interest. “From the time I became a 
Catholic,” he says in the “ Apologia,” “of course I 
have no further history of my religious opinions to 
narrate.” The sentence is deeply significant. So 
long as his mind was in motion it was in a high 
degree representative and of commanding impor- 
tance; when it rested content on a system of dogma, 
it somehow parted company with the vital life of 
the time ; and while admiration and reverence came 
to Dr. Newman after 1845 as they have come to 
few men, he seemed to have left the field and the 
struggle went on without him. The solution which 
Dr. Newman accepted was, in a deep sense, no 
solution, but an evasion; he had taken refuge 
rather than faced the storm to the end. The most 
deeply religious souls, who must either accept God 
in his sublime entirety as the Ruler and Master of 
life and men or reject all belief in him, who can- 
not tolerate or rest in any compromise between 
faith and unfaith, are at one with Mr. Arnold 
when he says that Newman “adopted, for the 
doubts and difficulties which beset men’s minds to- 
day, a solution which, to speak frankly, is im- 
possible.” 
It is impossible to sit to-day in St. Mary’s at Ox- 
ford without sharing in imagination the impres- 
sion which Newman made on the minds of his 
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contemporaries fifty years ago. His singular de- 
votion and dignity of nature, his profoundly relig- 
ious temperament touched with asceticism, the 
earnestness and fervor of his spirit, the subtlety and 
delicacy of his mind, the extraordinary range and 
beauty of his style—all these conspired to give 
his personality a unique charm and his preaching 
an almost breathless interest. “Who,” says one 
of the most eloquent of the Oxford men of that 
time, “could resist the charm of that spiritual ap- 
parition, gliding in the dim afternoon light through 
the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and 
then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking 
the silence with -words and thoughts which were a 
religious music—subtle, sweet, mournful! I seem 
to hear him still, saying: ‘ After the fever of life, 
after wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and de- 
spondings, languor and fretfulness, struggling and 
succeeding, after all the changes and chances of this 
troubled, unhealthy state—at length comes death, 
at length the white throne of God, at length the 
beatific vision !’”” And when the low, thrilling music 
of this voice ceased to be heard in St. Mary’s or 
in any church of the Protestant faith, the memory 
of it lingered as of a strain of heavenly music once 
audible and henceforth never to be forgotten. 

The unfortunate attack on Dr. Newman’s frank- 
ness into which Kingsley was led secured one of 
the most remarkable contributions to religious 
history which the century has produced. From 
every point of view the “ Apologia pro Vita Sua” 
is notable; but its chief and lasting value lies in its 
revelation of the spiritual experience of one of the 
few modern men of spiritual genius—for spiritual 
genius is rare at all times. The book could not 
have been written by any save a man of supreme 
honesty and candor. Its immediate effect was to 
silence all questions regarding Dr. Newman’s abso- 
lute integrity during the years when he was steadily 
withdrawing in feeling from the English Church and 
steadily, although unconsciously, moving toward 
the Roman Church ; its ultimate effect has been the 
liberation of countless min¢a from the deepening 
spell of Catholicism. Dr. Newman wrote out of the 
very depths of his soul, laying bare those secret and 
hidden processes of thought which every sensitive 
nature instinctively clothes with a kind of sanctity. 
It must have been a bitter trial for so lofty and 
humble a spirit to thus stand unclothed before the 
world; in his long life Dr. Newman did nothing more 
courageous and noble. But in the telling of this 
experience, followed at the time with such a gen- 
eral sense of its deep significance and its wide in- 
fluence, Dr. Newman broke the force of his example 
by making clear the limitations of his view of the 
problem with which he was dealing, and a certain 
narrowness of mind which prevented him from 
sweeping the entire field with his keen vision. Men 
who had felt stirred to the depths by the evident 
reluctance with which this great spirit seemed to 
be drawn to an unwelcome conclusion were relieved 
to discover that Newman’s experience was less 
typical and therefore less authoritative than they 
had anticipated. It was'of profound interest as a 
personal revelation, but it was not a chapter in 
universal history. It was seen that Newman’s 
mind was essentially the Latin or medieval mind, 
unresponsive to some of the most important aspects 
of life, wholly oblivious of others, relying on exter- 
nal authority as the sole foundation of any knowl- 
edge of truth, and demanding an infallible church 
as a matter of personal necessity rather than ac- 
cepting it as a fact involved in the nature of things 
and demonstrated by history. 

Newman was one of the greatest religious natures 
of modern times; one to whom the things of the 
spirit were the only realities. He was in the habit 
of saying that there were “two, and two only, su- 
preme and self-evident beings—myself and my Cre- 
ator.” And yet, when one measures his faith with 
the vast field open to faith, his grasp of religious truth 
seems narrow and partial. There are two grat 
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orders of religious minds: Those like Clement, Atha- 
nasius, Schleiermacher, and Maurice, to whom God 
is so real, so all-embracing, so infinite in resource that 
the whole world is reconciled in him, that humanity 
through all its sin and misery predicts the glorious 
fruition of his thought for men, and that nature, his- 
tory, the individual consciousness, and all the great 
activities are unified into one harmonious revelation. 
Then there is the order of minds like Augustine, 
Aquinas, and Calvin, whose perception of the evil 
in the world is so poignant and pressing that God 
must be removed from it to save him ; to whom sin 
overshadows redemption, disorder and misery 
obliterate all traces of a natural relationship between 
man and God ; humanity lies helpless in its degra- 
dation, and the world swings forward through a 
gloom pierced only with one narrow gleam of light. 
Dr. Newman’s was a mind of the latter class, and 
he followed his view of things to its logical con- 
clusion. He saw everywhere the evidences of “a 
great aboriginal calamity ;”” men were so far sepa- 
rated from God that they were incapable of discerning 
truth ; what was needed was an external, infallible 
guide to which they should absolutely submit them- 
selves ; this guide God had provided in the Church; 
even the Bible was a dangerous book without the 
interpretation of the only guide which could pre- 
serve men from the ravages of “the wild human 
intellect.” The process of reaching this conclusion 
was a long one, but the steps were few and en- 
tirely logical. Set God outside of and apart from 
the world, and an infallible church, regeneration by 
baptism, and exelusive channels of divine grace 
through the sacraments logically follow. At bottom 
this view of God’s relations to men, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant, is a compromise with skepticism ; 
it marks a distinct limitation of faith. Dr. New- 
man saw the disease of humanity, but he did not 
discern its health, and what drew him to the 
- Catholic Church was its provision for human 
maladies. He saw in the Church, as Mr. Hutton 
has said, “a great laboratory of spiritual drugs 
which will lower fever and arrest the growth of 
fungoid parasites, and he cannot help grasping at 
the medicaments she offers.” To those who be- 
lieve that religion begins with God, not with man ; 
that divine power and love antedate and encircle 
human sin; that health and not disease is normal, 
this conception of life must always be negative, 
partial, and not wholly rooted in faith. It fol- 
lowed as a logical necessity that Dr. Newman was 
a reactionary of the decided type; his antago- 
nism to all distinctively modern thought was in- 
tense and, in a way, passionate. “My battle,” 
he said, “was with Liberalism; by Liberalism I 
mean the anti-dogmatic principle and its develop- 
ment.” 

But however emphatically we may dissent from 
the type of religious conception to which Dr. Newman 
attached himself, we have only reverence for his 
own illustration of that type. His life was an un- 
faltering and unbroken devotion; no great confess- 
or held more resolutely to his faith; no martyr 
ever moved forward in the path of conviction with 
more absolute disregard of consequences, more 
childlike trust in God. The things he saw clearest 
and taught most impassionedly were the reality of 
man’s dependence on God and of the invisible 
spiritual world which encircles us. Amid the pow- 
erful intellectual currents sweeping away from the 
verities of the spiritual life he stood fast in im- 
movable loyalty; in an age when many lost sight of 
the fundamentals of righteousness he never ceased 
to declare the awful sovereignty of God, the 
unspeakable misery and horror of sin, the ab- 
solute certainty of the final judgment of every 
human soul. These great truths he set forth 
with a matchless and appealing eloquence which 
made him one of the supreme masters of 
English speech. No man’s style was ever more 
perfectly expressive of his own personality; none 
more purely and nobly held to its proper and 
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necessary use. The note of distinction pervaded it 
from beginning to end; the distinction of a high 
nature, a trained mind, and an unerring instinct for 
proportion and beauty of form. Now that he has 
gone and all the winds of controversy are laid, the 
world will remember the inexpressible longing of 
the soul which breathes in “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
the pnre-hearted vision of heavenly things which 
glows in such sermons as that on “The Invisible 
World :” “ A world of saints and angels, a glorious 
world, the palace of God, the mountain of the 
Lord of Hosts, the heavenly Jerusalem, the throne 
of God and Christ, all these wonders, all-precious, 
mysterious, and incomprehensible, lie bid in what 
we see. What we see is the outward shell of an 
eternal kingdom, and on that kingdom we fix the 
eyes of our faith. Shine forth, O Lord, as when 
on thy nativity thine angels visited the shepherds ; 
let thy glory blossom forth as bloom and foliage on 
the trees; change with thy mighty power this visi- 
ble world into that divine world, which as yet we 
see not; destroy what we see, that we may pass 
and be transformed into what we believe.” 








QUICK TO CHANGE. 


|? is a commonplace that everything changes in 
this life, but it is a commonplace full of uncom- 
mon power and opportunity for those who under- 
stand it. The secret of success is to discover the 
forces and tendencies about us and turn them to 
our own use. Many people spend their time in 
opposing and bewailing change, and thus waste their 
strength in fighting against the inevitable. Others, 
with a finer instinct, discover the power which lies 
in this tendency and set themselves to master it. 
It is a notable fact that the men who succeed in 
great enterprises invariably succeed by new meth- 
ods. They discover, before the mass of their 
fellows have found it out, that the time is 
ripe for some new way of doing things, and 
they introduce the new way at the opportune 
moment. Business genius lies chiefly in the dis- 
cernment of the new possibilities of the hour, in 
clear forecasting of inevitable change and swift 
adaptation to it. Those who mean to succeed can- 
not tie themselves permanently to any particular 
methods, but must be constantly on the alert for 
new and better ways. This does not mean restless- 
ness or departure from certain fundamental princi- 
ples which remain unchanged ; it does mean quiek 
perception of the fact that certain methods are 
outgrown and that new times demand new tools. 
It is movement that carries men forward, and the 
successful man is the man who knows when the 
tide begins to rise and rises with it. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


An old copy of the London “Times” came a few 
days ago to the Spectator, and, apart from his in- 
terest in the special articles to which his attention 
was called by the sender, he has found entertain- 
ment in the entire sheet, from leaders to market 
reports. Everybody knows the “ Times’s” personals, 
with their glimpses into a world as dreamlike and 
remote from most of our lives as another planet 
might be—glimpses which stir pity, curiosity, romance, 
within one, and a strange restlessness. The personals 
in this number are not less bizarre than usual, but per- 
sonals, after all, are perhaps less characteristic of Lon- 
don and of English life than the every-day matters 
which are common to all. With points of this nature 
the “ Times” is fairly bristling. The very paper and 
print, in the first place, mark the sheet as no American 
product. The paper is firm and sturdy, and has that 
pleasant English smell so full of delightful association 
to lovers of good books. The print is more compact, 
yet more distinct, than that of the best of our daily 
papers. The-page is in no instance a blotched and daz- 
zling succession of overdone woodcuts and empty 
spaces. There are plenty of advertisements—patent 
medicines, teas and cocoas, soaps and musical instru- 
ments, but not one Sohmer piano, not one of the Lydia 
Pinkham tribe, not one inventor of hygienic corsets or 
professor of penmanship. Advertisements appear in 
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legitimate space and form, and attract rather than repel 
the reader’s attention. 
¢ * e * 

A breath distinct and spicy from far and Oriental 
lands comes with these matter-of-fact pages. It 
is not the same thing that comes to us in Amer- 
ica across the Pacific. It has a lingering, old-world, 
old-time quality of the days of India House and 
the South Sea Bubble. Hindu names and appoint- 
ments to Indian offices are thickly strewn. Indian tea, 
grown on the slopes of the Himalayas, bids fair, if we 
may trust the advertisements, to supersede the Chinese 
product. Silks, mulls, and gauzes from India and 
China are freely flung about for our inspection, and 
they have the genuine odor of the fabrics we knew in 
our childhood. It is clear that they come from no New 
England loom. China—the old poetic China of the 
eighteenth century—seems nearer in these pages than 
hosts of laundrymen and cooks have made it to our 
Western shores. What fascinating suggestions of Ara- 
bian tales in this announcement of a meeting of the 
“Anglo-African Diamond Company”! But it meets, 
alas ! “for voluntarily winding up its affairs.” The 
glamour has lasted long, but it inevitably fades. Here is 
a discussion of the proposed Channel tunnel—a scheme, 
by the way, which finds small favor at the hands of 
the “Times.” Several communications on the subject 
appear, from engineers and from supposititious invest- 
ors ; but the leading editorial, with easy and magnifi- 
cent scorn, disposes of them all at once by remarking 
that “a great many foolish things may be shown to be 


feasible, but that is no reason for doing them.” 


* * 
* 


A mummy discovered in the crypt of St. Mary Woot- 
noth’s! And three communications on this—one from 
the rector, who cheerfully speaks of often, while con- 
ducting the service above, having heard “ the coffins 
tumbling about beneath.” Here we are certainly again 
in a distant past, for where in “ the States” would this 
thing happen ?—unless, perhaps, in the old First 
Church on New Haven green, which was built, as the 
Spectator ‘well knew in his youth, on the site of a 
former burying place. (Grim tales were told and 
grimmer things fancied by the children of the Specta- 
tor’s day, of things to be seen “ down cellar,” where 
the sexton kept his brooms and made up the fires, and 
of the “regicides”” whose monument stood behind the 
church. A regicide was a man who had had his head 
cut off for conscience’ sake, who fled in this headless 
condition to our pilgrim fathers for protection, and who 
was intimately connected with the babes in the second 
chapter of Matthew, and with John the Baptist and 


the charger.) 


* * 


* 

The theater-going population of London must be 
something enormous if the crowded two columns and 
a half of advertisements may be taken as indication. 
Her Majesty’s Theater announces “No early doors ; 


first come, first served.” Another offers “seats for 
sale at all libraries.” Another promises a compound 
of “ riotous fun and classic elegance.” But the charities, 
coming alongside the theatrical notices, fairly out- 
number them, all telling a tale of good work done, and 
nearly all ending with an urgent appeal for further 
subscriptions. Guy’s Hospital still opens its doors to 
the suffering. The East London Nursing Society sends 
out trained nurses into the houses of the poor. ‘More 
than three thousand two hundred children now main- 
tained, educated, and taught trades in Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, thus constituting the largest family in the 
world.” The technical training idea, so conspicuous 
nowadays in Christian philanthropy, is strikingly con- 
spieuous here. One reads these brief statements with a 
devout conviction that the world is moving toward the 


light. 


On the whole, it was a pleasant morning the Spec- 
tator spent with his London “Times.” Among the last 
things he read before laying it down were the notice of 
an accident on the Midland Railway and a statement of 
the quick time made by the “City of Paris” in a recent 
passage. The accident was mentioned in the following 
terms: “The engine was thrown off the rails, but was 
quickly got on again.” The other item read, “Fast 
Ocean Steaming. The ‘City of Paris’ accomplished 
her passage in—”’etc., etc. After dinner the Spectator 
took up a local newspaper. The first thing his eye 
lighted on was the following: “ Beat herrecord! She 
crosses the pond in—” etc.,etc. And, a little further on, 
“Locomotive derailed and precipitated down an em- 
bankment.” Who speaks the Queen’s English ? 


* * 
oe 
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CHARLES LORING BRACE. 

A sketch of the life and work of the philanthropist 
and educator, the late Charles Loring Brace, whose 
portrait we print above, will be found on our Religious 
News pages. In another column we give editorially 
some estimate of his character and labors. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S HISTORY. 


By tHe Rev. Juntivs H. Warp. 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN was born in Lon- 
don, the son of an English banker, on February 
21, 1801. He was the eldest of three brothers, 
one of whom, Francis William, four years younger 
than himself, and only less distinguished, was 
accustomed even in their childhood to take issue 
with John on every question thatcame up. Finally 
Francis became a theist and rejected Christianity, 
and for the time John Henry refused to speak 
tohim. He was brought up in the narrow evan- 
gelical faith of that day, and from a child found his 
chief delight in reading the Bible. The book 
which made the strongest impression upon him was 
Milner’s “Church History,” in which he found ex- 
tracts from St. Augustine and the early fathers. 
He was full of the evangelical belief until he went 
up to Oxford, where he was graduated in 1820, and 
was soon afterward elected to a fellowship in Oriel 
College. When he was converted, in 1816, he con- 
ceived the idea that it was God’s will that he should 
lead a single life, and from the intimation then 
received he never swerved. From 1822 to 1825 
he was intimate with Dr. Hawkins, the venerable 
Provost of Oriel, from whom he gained breadth of 
view and a better knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Church of England. From other men he 
learned the complement of the Church beliefs, and 
from Dr. Whately he learned how to think for him- 
self. 

His life-work was not reached until the paseage 
of the Reform Bill in 1832. He was greatly 
discouraged over the increasing influence of lib- 
eralism in the State and its influence in the 
Chureh. He was making acquaintance with John 
Keble, Richard Hurrell Froude, and Hugh James 
Rose, all of whom were destined to have a controlling 
influence over him. His mind was now rapidly 
moving toward the convictions which were destined 
to guide and control the rest of his career. In a 
visit to Italy in December, 1832, he was taken 
severely ill, and in the height of his fever would ery 
out, “1 shall not die.” When convalescent, he said 
to himself, “I have a work to do in England,” and 
when he returned home he gave himself at once 
to the awakening of the Church of England to the 
duty of restoring its Catholic doctrines to the place 
and practice to which they were entitled in the 
authoritative standards of the Church. This was 
the beginning of the Oxford Movement, and New- 
man was its central figure from that moment until 
1843, when his doubts as to the right of the Church 
of England to call itself a true part of the Catholic 
Chureh had increased to that point where he had 
lost confidence in it, and was obliged to retire to 
his home in the hamlet of Littlemore, near Oxford, 
where he remained until he was received into the 
Roman Church on the 9th of October, 1845. 
This is the most interesting period of his life. 
From 1828, when he was appointed Viear of St. 
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Mary’s, at Oxford, he was one of the most promis- 
ing men, and, after 1833, perhaps the most influen- 
tial man in Oxford. It was during this period that 
he preached his wonderful Parochial Sermons, 
which are as attractive to-day as they were when 
Dean Church and Principal Shairp and Matthew 
Arnold first heard them from his own lips. New- 
man had the irresistible qualities of a religious 
leader, and he entered into the work of restoring 
Catholic doctrine and ritual to the Church of Eng- 
land with all his might. He felt that he had a 
mission, and all the powers of his mind were quick- 
ened to accomplish the work which he felt himself 
called upon to do. A large portion of the Tracts 
for the Times, in which the revived Catholic doctrines 
were set forth, were from his pen. Not satisfied 
with the press, he used his personal influence to 
advance the movement among the English clergy, 
and at the same time he commanded the attention 
of the brightest minds of Oxford in his Sunday 
teachings. It was a wonderfal period of quickened 
and intense life. The story of it, as set forth in 
his “ Apologia,” ir fascinating. One can see and feel 
his many-sided activity. He started the reprinting 
of the writings of the early Anglican divines ; then, 
with Keble and Pusey, he undertook the translation 
of the early Christian Fathers; then he contrib- 
uted essays guiding the movement to the “ British 
Critic,” which he edited or controlled until he gave 
up his place in the movement. Newman’s writings 
during this period have all been republished, and 
constitute the larger and more important part of 
his contributions to theological literature. He 
added the fascinations of a clear and lucid and 
expressive style to his wonderful powers of discrim- 
inating thought, and the spiritual teachings found 
in his sermons and other papers are of the highest 
and finest sort. ‘The man’s whole soul was in what 
he wrote, and even to-day these compositions 
breathe and burn with thought and feeling. 

The crisis in Cardinal Newman's life came in 
1841, when he was aitacked as disloyal to the 
Church of England in publishing what is famous 
as Tract 90. He was then asked by his bishop to 
stop the publication of the Tracts for the Times, 
and this he consented to do. It was then that not 
only his own but other English bishops began to 
deliver charges against him. For two years he was 
attacked and opposed by the men in authority over 
him, his Tract 90 was condemned and repudiated, 
and every effort was made to silence him in the 
University of Oxford. The proceedings were 
marked by more temper aud haste than by charity 
and common sense, and the details of that period, 
as they have since been fully set forth, reflect little 
credit upon those who drove Newman to the wall. 
Tract 90 claimed that when the Thirty-nine Articles 
were interpreted in their plain and grammatical 
meaning they were not opposed to Roman doctrine. 
The wrath of English Churchmen was aroused be- 
yond control by this statement, though in subse- 
quent years Newman’s statement has been practi- 
cally accepted by advanced men in the English 
Church. The result was that Newman found com- 
paratively little sympathy for his opinions among 
High Churchmen, and the crisis compelled the 
leaders of the Oxford Movement to take in sail. 
It was a day of darkness with him. No man 
could be bolder in the discharge of duty in an 
emergency, but this Anglican leader was alsoa man 
of warm and sympathetic nature, and longed for 
the confidence and appreciation of his brethren. 
The true leaders of the movement stood faithfully 
by him, but the disaster led Newman into fresh 
studies of early church history, and there he found 
that there were crises similar to that in which, at 
the time, the Church of England was in with ref- 
erence to the Church of Rome. The points of 
likeness strongly impressed him, and from that 
moment he was on his death-bed in the Church of 
England. It was a terrible misgiving. He was 
like a man without a courtry, without a home. 
The Church of Rome had no attraction for him. 
He did not wish to enter it. He had to answer 
the question whether he could conquer the convic- 
tions of his life and make the change. The book 
on the “ Development of Christian Doctrine” was 
written to answer this question, and when he saw 
his way clear, which he did before the treatise was 
finished, he dropped his pen in the middle of a 
sentence and never completed it. Never did aman 
struggle harder to escape from a change of churches 
to which his own personal feelings were wholly 
opposed. He was the best-abused man in England 
when, on the 9th of October, 1845, he entered the 
Church of Rome. It was a veritable Black Friday 
to thousands in England and America who had 
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followed his work in the Church Revival with inter- 
est and sympathy, but to Newman himself it was 
the end of a long and weary conflict, and the con- 
fidence in reaching a point where he had no doubt 
to contend with was a welcome rest. 

The subsequent career of Cardinal Newman can 
be stated in a few words. He was admitted to ful! 
orders in the Roman Church in 1848, and Pius 
IX. sanctioned his appointment to the headship of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, of which there 
were two English houses, one in London and the 
other at Birmingham, asa work suited to his genius. 
In the latter institution he spent, with the excep- 
tion of four years during which he attempted to 
found a Roman Catholic University in Dublin, the 
rest of his life. He never regained as a leader of 
men in the Roman Church the position which he 
held in the prime of his life in the English com- 
munion, and for twenty years he was the victim of 
more slander and abuse and misunderstanding than 
perhaps any other man in England. The late 
Charles Kingsley finally shot the arrow that drew 
from the great Tractarian an adequate reply, and 
that reply, entitled “Apologia pro Vita Sua,” is the 
most fascinating and truth-speaking autobiography 
in the language. It changed the feeling in Eng- 
land and elsewhere toward Newman, and for the 
last twenty-five years he has been growing daily in 
the affections of English speaking people every- 
where. Even the English Church finally forgave 
him for becoming a Roman Catholic, and his death 
is to day more keenly regretted by none of his own 
brethren than by large numbers of his former 
brethren in England and America. ‘The great in- 
tellectual qualities of Newman, who was created 
Cardinal by Leo XIII. in 1879, have been con- 
ceded by those who care little for his ecclesiastical 
opinions, and at his death he had not an enemy 
in the wide world. His writings as a Roman 
Catholic are various and important, and the gen- 
eral public will agree with Cardinal Gibbons that 
the most distinctive one is that on the “ Present 
Position of Catholics in England.” In 1854 he 
wrote extensively on subjects connected with the 
controversy begun by Me. Gladstone, and in 1870 
he published the “ Grammar of Assent,” which is his 
most important logical treatise. ‘The same style is 
found in his later writings which charmed his read- 
ers in the “ Parochial Sermons.” 








CHAUTAUQUA : THE GROWTH OF ITS 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


By JAMES ALBERT WOODBURN. 


fem most significant thing by which Chautauqua 

impresses the educational observer is the growth 
of its Summer University. There is permanent 
value in the higher standards and the more thor- 
ough methods of study here developing. The Chau- 
tauqua College of Liberal Arts is supplying the 
needs of a constituency who do not mistake intel- 
lectual pyrotechnics for the higher learning, nor seek 
to substitute some easy “new method ” to scholar- 
ship for classical study, steady industry, and natu- 
ral growth. 

In 1878 schools were organized here only in Latin, 
Greek, French, and German, with one teacher in 
each department. There are now twelve college 
departments, with a faculty of twenty-six professors, 
and a normal school with ten teachers. All of 
these professors and teachers are from the faculties 
of prominent institutions. There are, also, well- 
organized departments in specialties of art, music, 
oratory, cooking, bookkeeping, wood carving, phys- 
ical training, and others. ‘Thus Chautauqua pre- 
sents a university in either of two senses—“ a place 
where any one may study anything,” from the kin- 
dergarten to stenography, or a seat of letters vzhere 
the higher learning may be pursued in certain lines 
under competent leaders. 

The college work is supplementary, not in 
rivalry, to that of other institutions for higher 
study. A better evidence of this is not needed than 
that forty-nine colleges, universities, and theologi- 
cal seminaries are represented among its students. 
Jobns Hopkins, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Lehigh, 
Cornell, Oberlin, Andover, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, the State Universities of Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Minnesota, and 
twenty other institutions of college rank, all have 
teachers, graduate students, or matriculates who 
have come to Chautauqua to enroll themselves as 
summer students. 

The recent growth of the School is significant—a 
growth which indicates a demand in American 
education calling for an institutional supplemens 
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like Chautauqua. Ten years ago there were one 
hundred students here. This year there are over 
one thousand in all departments. Last year the 
College of Liberal Arts contained 440 students. 
This year the same lines of work show an enroll- 
ment of 662—an increase of fifty per cent. in a 
single summer. These teachers and students are, 
for the most part, working along the same lines as 
in their regular semesters. But the rolls contain 
others than college students, teachers, and preachers. 
The lists show a variety of occupations—editors, 
lawyers, missionaries, physicians, merchants, manu- 
facturers, carpenters, librarians, bankers, and agri- 
culturists—men and women who do not have, from 
September to June, the advantages and privileges 
of university residence. The Summer University 
is a valuable supplement for all of these. 

The College is, also, cosmopolitan and pan- 
denominational. There are thirty-six States and 
Territories represented among its students, with a 
sprinkling from Canada, Bermuda, Japan, and 
South Africa. It enrolls adherents of 31 religious 
denominations—160 Presbyterians, 132 Methodists, 
72 Congregationalists, and 57 Baptists, with repre- 
sentatives, among others, from the Friends, Dutch 
Reformed, Moravians, Roman Catholics, Independ- 
ents, and Universalists. Tyrian and Trojan are 
treated without discrimination here. 

The work of the various departments is of col- 
lege grade, designed for college discipline, in line 
with the best recent teaching. In languages the 
“inductive method” is chiefly used. Many of the 
students are themselves teachers, and the fact that 
work done here is to be reproduced in many class- 
rooms tends to earnest classes with eager teachers. 
It is not possible in so brief an article even to men- 
tion the various courses in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Pedagogies, Physics, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, History, English, and Politics. Without 
desiring to discriminate, we may use the depart- 
ment of English as fairly illustrative of the solidity 
of the courses offered. This department, under 
Professor McClintock, of Wells College, offers the 
following classes : 1. Old English, readings in Anglo- 
Saxon; 2. Historical English Grammar; 3. Chau- 
cer; 4. Shakespeare, using “ Macbeth” as a speci- 
men; 5. English Style, studies of the principles of 
rhetoric as an art in literature; 6. Lectures on the 
English Romantic Poets; 7. Browning’s Shorter 
Poems. ‘These classes vary in number from four- 
teen in Anglo-Saxon to seventy-seven.in Shakespeare. 
The central aim in the instruction is to separate 
literature from all other kinds of writing; to 
study it inductively as literature, and to seek an 
introduction to a scientific knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. Fifty-five take the English ticket 
alone. Over 100 are studying German. Nearly 
the same number are in Latin. Professor Stuart, 
of Lake Forest University, has college classes in 
Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus, whose students are 
studying these authors, not for etymology and con- 
struction—a work which is disposed of in the 
preparatory course—but for the merits of the Latin 
literature, seeking to come to an appreciation of 
Tacitus as a historian, Cicero as an orator, and 
Horace as a poet. In all the departments the work 
is in line with our best college teaching, and is 
intended to add to the regular courses in the uni- 
versities, to be suggestive and supplementary rather 
than in itself sufficient. For instance, Professor 
R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, one of our 
best-known American economists, takes a block out 
of his University lectures and offers them here in a 
daily course for three weeks. He is now discussing 
with a large class Modern Social Problems—social- 
ism, anarchism, the single tax theory, ard other 
schemes for social improvement. These various 
courses of study are offered for those who wish the 
study for its own sake. Chautauqua confers no 
degrees. No one is encouraged to come here for 
the purpose of getting a degree from this institu- 
tion. It is not in that business. It does, however, 
help worthy, hard-working students to attain the 
Master’s or Doctor’s degree from some of our best 
colleges and universities. 

Three years ago the School of the English Bible 
was an experiment at Chautauqua. The conditions 
this year indicate that the experiment is supplying 
a real need. The schools enroll 290 students, 
representing twenty-three religious denominations. 
Fifty-two of these students are studying the Bible 
in Hebrew and the cognate languages ; and nine- 
teen have taken New Testament Greek. The 
students in Hebrew are some of them beginning 
with the language, some reviewing the principles 
and making more rapid progress, gome are studying 
advanced Hebrew grammar, some are practicing 
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sight reading in Jeremiah, the Kings, and selected 
Psalms. Classes in Assyrian and Arabic are also 
organized. Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale, is 
leading this work. 

In the classes of the English Bible we find a 
remarkable interest. In one session of two weeks, 
Professor John A. Broadus has taken up the “ Last 
Six Months of the Life of Christ,” with more than 
one-hundred students; Professor Ballantine, of 
Oberlin, has discussed twelve of the most important 
subjects of theology, e. g., “The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures,” “ The Divinity of Christ,” “The Work 
of the Holy Spirit ;” Professor W. R. Harper has 
taken up inductively the prophecies of Joel, Amos, 
and Hosea. In another distinct session of the 
School, Professor Burnham, of Hamilton, has con- 
tinued the work in interpretation, considering 
especially the subjects of prophecy, symbolology, 
ete.; Professor Harper has studied Jeremiah, in- 
ductively ; Professor Broadus has given studies on 
the Friends of Jesus; Professor Weidner, of Rock 
Island, Ill., has discussed the Epistle to the 
Romans; Professor Ballantine has studied the 
Parables and the Miracles; and Professor Hors- 
well, of Evanston, has made a complete study of 
the Life of Christ. The classes pursue daily 
systematic study with assigned outlines and recita- 
tions. Public lectures occasionally supplement this 
work. Many of these students, who themselves 
are Bible teachers during the year, find in these 
schools their only opportunity for scientific Bible 
study with the masters. These courses are the 
result of a joint arrangement between Chautauqua 
College and the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature—an arrangement for bringing the Bible 
into our university curricula which seems full of 
promise to the Church. 

The Department of History deserves a special 
word. This study has attracted remarkable atten- 
tion under the university methods of Dr. H. B. 
Adams, and the notable growth of the department 
has led to new plans for 1891. Attendance on this 
course has been multiplied by two since last year. 
Special attention has been given this year to Church 
History in its connection with European civiliza- 
tion. After his manner at Johns Hopkins, and 
like a similar course at Harvard, Dr. Adams directs 
the course in Church History, not in a theological, 
but in an educational, spirit. The aim has been to 
show the relation between Christianity and the 
higher education of Europe and America. Next 
year Dr. Adams designs the enlargement of the 
Historical Department in the direction of American 
history. His own class-room course will cover the 
period of the Protestant Revolution in Europe, 
which he will follow by a course of five public lect- 
ures on the times of Columbus, and on the Puritan 
transition from England to America. These courses 
are to be accompanied by six public lectures, from 
a special student and teacher of American history, 
on the period of the American Revolution and the 
beginnings of our nationality, and a five weeks’ class- 
room course on the History of American Politics. 
The Causes of the Revolution, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Continental Congress, the 
Old Confederation and its Failure, the Northwest 
and the Struggle for Free Soil. the Convention of 
1789 and the Constitution, Hamilton’s Financial 
Measures, Jefferson and Louisiana, these and simi- 
lar subjects in our National history will be devel- 
oped in the lectures and lessons of the university by 
university men. Thus, while Americans are pre- 
paring to celebrate the times of Columbus, Dr. 
Adams will be lecturing on the Columbian voyages, 
and Chautauqua will be doing what she can to 
direct her students, and through them the Ameri- 
can public, to a scholarly study of the great periods 
and subjects in our National development. 

This leads us, finally, to reflect that Chautauqua, 
as at present organized, offers the best opportunity 
for the scheme of University extension. It is the 
design of the management to use the Chautauqua 
reading circles as the medium for such work. Our 
English cousins are preceding us in this mat- 
ter. Trained, scholarly lecturers are going from 
their best universities to all parts of England, car- 
rying the university to the people where the peo- 


‘ple desire but cannot get to the university. Their 


method is only an Anglicized Chautauqua applied 
to the higher education. The result is seen in the 
superior intelligence among the English common 
working people over our own, in certain centers 
of English life. Chautauqua proposes to apply the 
same methods at home. Special and well-trained 
men will be sent only where there is a real demand. 
Therefore the initiative must come from the local 
unions. There are many indications that it will 
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not be long in coming. Circles are already organ- 
izing and combining in requests for courses. Chau- 
tauqua by one arm has created the demand for 
university extension, by another she is preparing to 
supply it. 

Cuavutavgua, N. Y. 








THE MODEL INDIAN DAY SCHOOL. 


By ELArmne GooDALe. 


[* the “ Chautauquan ” for October, 1889, there 

appeared a paper on the “ Future Indian School 
System” which attracted some attention, and I 
have been encouraged by its reception to develop 
more fully my idea of a model day school. That 
article was written some months since, while still 
teaching the school where I now have completed 
a three years’ work. My experience in this, the 
“White River Day School,” established by Miss 
Tileston and myself on the Lower Brulé Agency 
in South Dakota, has furnished the main facts upon 
which I shall rely in building up a conception of 
the “model school.” I do not claim, however, 
that ours was a perfect model, and I shall accord- 
ingly take the liberty of improving upon it wher- 
ever I can see clearly that improvement is possible, 
and also of generalizing enough to cover the 
slightly dissimilar conditions which I have observed 
to surround other day schools. My object in pro- 
posing a model school founded upon an actual 
one is to set an attainable standard, a possible 
ideal, before all those who are interested in the 
improvement of our national work of Indian edu- 
cation. 

It will be remembered that the primary school 
for Indian children must differ from the ordinary 
type of primary school in three main respects : 

1. Civilization Work. It gives thorough and 
practical instruction in religion, morals, habits, 
and manners. 2. Manual Labor. It inspires a 
love of work, and trains the girls in sewing and 
all household industries, and the boys in garden- 
ing and general outdoor work. 3. Compulsory 
English-speaking. Especial stress is laid upon 
the acquisition and use of the English language for 
pupils to whom it is a foreign tongue. It will be 
seen that all these distinctions are based upon the 
peculiar needs of this “backward race,” which 
render the work more complicated, more difficult, 
and more costly than the were literary instruction 
of the children of a civilized and English-speaking 
people. 

The model schoolhouse is placed in a conven- 
ient and central situation, wherever at least twenty- 
five children live within walking distance. They 
can walk several miles to school if n » and 
many of them own plenty of ponies to ride. The 
legal “school age” is from six to sixteen years, 
but this is an arbitrary limit, often ed, 
and it would be better to include all between five 
and twenty years of age, unless married. The 
day school, corresponding to the primary grade, 
would come after a time to retain only the younger 
children, unless in the case of ill health or un- 
usual slowness, but for several years there must be 
beginners of all ages. 

The schoolhouse consists of a recitation-room 
30x20 feet, with entry, wash-room and hat-room, 
and a school kitchen or industrial room 20x20 feet, 
connected with the other by folding doors. This 
building will accommodate from twenty-five to fifty 
children. The little belfry and sheltering porches 
adorn the exterior. The grounds are neat and 
attractive, with a well-fenced garden and a well- 
kept cow-stable at the back. A teachers’ dwelling 
must also be provided, and this should be a separate 
cottage of three or four rooms, with a wide ve- 
randa. Experience and observation have taught 
me that the industrial teaching in the school should 
be kept entirely distinct from the work of the 
teachers’ household. The girls should not be 
required to do the family housework, or assist in 
it, and they should have the care of and nsi- 
bility for the cleanliness and order of their own do- 
main. 

The furniture of the model school is of course 
the newest and best. The walls are lined with 
blackboards, and above the blackboards a frieze of 
suitable pictures; there are plenty of windows, 
supplied with simple ventilating apparatus and 
shades or inside blinds; comfortable single desks 
and a few kindergarten chairs and tables for the 
little ones; a parlor organ, a reliable clock, a 
roomy teachers’ desk, a table, and convenient closets. 
If some of these are fitted with glass doors for 
a school museum, so much the better. A strip 
of carpet for the platform, plants in the win- 
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dows or flowers on the table, a United States 
flag draped over a doorway, and many other de- 
vices ; add to the beauty and suggestiveness of the 
room. The stove is large enough to warm the 
apartment thoroughly, and a thermometer con- 
spicuously placed reminds the teacher of her duty. 

The school appliances include the latest and 
most approved primary books and charts, some of 
the simpler kindergarten “gifts” and “occupa- 
tions,” writing and drawing materials, a few maps 
and a sand table for geography, etc., ete.—not for- 
getting a shelf of teachers’ manuals—a good dic- 
tionary, the “Story of the Bible,” suitable song 
books, an elementary Physiology, and several others. 

The industrial room is furnished with a cook- 
stove and the necessary cooking utensils, dishes, and 
supplies in a locked cupboard, matched by another 
which contains all the sewing materials. There is 
also a sewing-machine, chairs and tables enough to 
seat the whole school, a carpenter’s bench with the 
tools in common use, a set of garden tools, and the 
tubs and other necessaries of the laundry. Brooms 
and dustpans, scrubbing brushes and cleaning 
cloths, towels and soap, and all the adjuncts of a 
well-managed kitchen, are in their places. The 
room is arranged in an orderly and attractive man- 
ner, and contains also a clock, pictures, and any 
suitable decoration. Both rooms are furnished 
with bracket or hanging lamps. The wash-room 
is supplied with basins, towels, water, soap, combs, 
and a mirror or two, and the cloak-room with an 
abundance of hooks and a closet for aprons worn 
only in school: 

The teachers of a day school are two in number, 
and may be a man and his wife, or two women, or 
a lady with an educated Indian for assistant, and 
they may divide the work between them in various 
ways, so that at least one is competent to teach the 
elementary English branches, and one is able to 
train girls in household work and boys in garden- 
ing, the care of stock, and, if possible, elementary 
wood-working. The school is.in session from nine 
till three, with an hour for lunch and recreation. 
The lunch consists largely of farinaceous and vege- 
table food, with milk (important to the children’s 
health), is prepared by the girls in turn under 
supervision, and is decorously and neatly served. 
Regular details are sent out from the schoolroom, 
during the day, to the industrial classes, which 
should occupy about two-fifths of the time of each 
pupil. The youngest children—from five to about 
eight years old—have shorter hours and are taught 
as nearly as may be in accordance with kindergar- 
ten methods, which give them a degree of manual 
dexterity and prepare them for the severer indus- 
trial training. ; 

The end of all education, we must remember, 
and more particularly in this peculiarly responsible 
and neglected field, is the development of character, 
capacity, and skill. The wise Indian teacher never 
forgets that if her scholars merely recite the pre- 
scribed lessons and do not find out anything for 


themselves, or if they perform their allotted tasks ° 


at school but never practice them voluntarily at 
home, her work is a failure. The school is made 
attractive and interesting, and the children are 
made to feel that it is a privilege and a pleasure to 
attend. A policeman ought to be at hand to com- 
pel attendance when it is needlessly irregular or 
when there is a case of discipline, although a 
refractory scholar can oftener be brought to his 
senses by suspending him for a few days than by 
compelling him to come to school. On the same 
principle, an additional task should never be im- 
as a punishment; it is better to make en- 
forced idleness the penalty for inattention to work. 
The conduct of the pupils is constantly watched, 
both in and out of school, not for mere conformity 
to rule, but for the formation of a high standard 
and habit of honor, purity, and kindness. The 
teacher does not punish most severely the fault 
which causes her most personal annoyance, but 
lays stress upon the failing most serious in itself, 
and strenuously cultivates in each individual’s char- 
acter those virtues which are the opposites of his 
besetting sins. 
Personal cleanliness and neatness is enforced by 
a daily morning inspection and the summary 
dismissal to the wash-room of any child who falls 
below the standard. The girls wear underclothing 
and dresses made by themselves in the sewing- 
school; the boys’ suits are issued to them by the 
teacher, and all pupils must have clean hands and 
faces and well-brushed hair. The girls, especially, 
can be taught totake pride in their neat appearance, 
and will even wash and iron white collars and 
aprons and wear them to school, if encouraged to 
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do so. They must -wear hoods in winter and hats 
in summer, for this is a crucial point. The mocea- 
sin is not open to criticism, except in wet weather. 

The health of the pupils in an Indian school is 
the teacher’s constant care. They are peculiarly 
subject to weak eyes and pulmonary diseases. 
They must be watched closely, taught proper care 
of their bodies, and guarded against exposure to 
draughts, wet feet, bad air, and improper food. 
Simple remedies should be kept in the schoolroom 
closet, and administered regularly to those who 
need them, under the direction of the Agency 
physician. Occasional talks on hygiene by the 
teacher, or, better still, the physician, should not 
be omitted. A sickly child can often attend the 
day school with some degree of regularity, when it 
would not be admitted into a boarding-school. 

Children who have never felt the restraints of a 
schoolroom, or of an orderly home, are restless and 
undisciplined to an almost inconceivable degree. 
The exercises must be varied, the recitations short, 
and marches, songs, and calisthenic drill preserve a 
frequent change of position and wholesome diver- 
sion of thought. Much oral work is indispensable, 
and especially in the line of common, conversational 
English. Object-teaching is invaluable in the lan- 
guage and reading lesson. The native Indian 
tongues must not be used by the teachers except for 
religious instruction and the giving of important 
directions, and even in these cases let it be in con- 
nection with the English. The children are re- 
quired to speak only English during school hours. 

The relation of the school and teachers to the 
children’s parents is a delicate and important point. 
The teacher needs to exercise tact and patience, 
and to put herself in the place of the Indian father 
who is ambitious for his son, but wholly ignorant 
of the slow processes of an education, or of the 
tender Indian mother who never compels a child 
to do anything that it does not want to do, and 
looks upon the teacher’s mildest restraints as un- 
necessary cruelty. No aid or moral support need 
be expected from the parents in a case of discipline 
—their sympathies are almost always with their 
child—but although they should not be allowed 
to interfere with the reasonable requirements of 
the teacher, it is worth while to explain the 
whole. matter to them patiently and in detail. 
An unreasonable complaint should be met with a 
full and kindly expressed reply and explanation. 
An Indian, however angry, is usually open to reason, 
and can be convinced by a sound argument. It 
should be remembered that the parents have a 
right to know how their children are taught and 
cared for, and they should be invited to visit the 
school in all its departments, and always politely 
received. An occasional “ parents’ meeting” for 
discussion and suggestion is a good thing, and, if 
accompanied by a supper cooked and served by 
the schoolgirls, it will help to win their interest and 
good will. The children should be taught and en- 
couraged to write letters and interpret for their 
parents, and in the course of a year or two the 
teachers of the “model school” will certainly be 
understood and appreciated in an Indian commu- 
nity. The Indians are shrewd and clear-sighted, 
if they are ignorant of many things; they soon learn 
to distinguish a good school from a bad one, and if 
they persistently refuse to send their children to, or 
make repeated complaints of, a particular school, 
the case will bear investigation. 

In an Indian day school the recreations of the 
children must not be overlooked. They know 
very few games, and many of these it is desirable 
to exchange for better, or at least more “ civilized,” 
ones. The grounds of the model school are sup- 
plied with a swing or two, perhaps a croquet 
ground or a tennis court; the children are pre- 
sented with a set of bean bags, a foot-ball, etc., and 
are taught to engage in active sports during their 
recess. On Saturday evenings they are invited to 
the schoolhouse to play games, of which the list 
may be indefinitely extended, and further varied 
by the introduction of a musical or literary enter- 
tainment, a magic lantern exhibition, a soap-bubble 
party, a candy pull, “retailing the donkey,” etc, 
etc., not forgetting checkers, dominoes, puzzles, and 
picture books for the quiet ones. Christmas is 
celebrated by a fitting entertainment, if possible 
including a Christmas tree ; a school picnic always 
brightens the spring session, and if other holidays 
and festivals can be appropriately observed, so 
much the better. The opportunity afforded by 
Arbor Day should not be missed, and Washington’s 


‘Birthday suggests a much-needed lesson in patriot- 


ism. All this is education and civilization, and its 
value can hardly be overestimated. 
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It is well for the day school pupils to visit a 
boarding-school in a body, if there be one within 
convenient distance, and a well-arranged day at 
the nearest town would be an admirable lesson. 
The rare visits of the Indian Agent, the Mission- 
ary, the Inspector, or of any stranger, will greatly 
benefit the children by giving them more confidence 
in themselves, and the intelligent visitor should be 
asked to address the school. 

It must be remembered that nearly every one of 
these suggestions—all the important ones—have 
been fairly tested by the writer, under representa- 
tive conditions, and are recommended as entirely 
practicable, and the fruit of a genuine experience. 
If the model industrial day school, or a reasonable 
approach to it, can be established in every Indian 
settlement, we shall soon hear from the lips of a 
new generation—‘“ Where are the Indians, any- 
way ? and what was the Indian problem ?” 








THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF BERLIN. 


By J. J. SKoRDALSVOLD. 


I a first attempts at elementary schools in 
Berlin date from the latter part of the Middle 
Ages. But neither money nor enthusiasm was 
lavished on them until the Reformation gave a new 
impetus to the work of education; and from 
the middle of the sixteenth century the mag- 
istrates as well as the clergy were honestly and 
earnestly endeavoring to teach the children read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. 

The results, however, were far from flattering. 
The general rudeness of the times, and later on the 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, were enough to 
discourage the most courageous teacher. The 
means were spent on the battlefield. Continual 
bloodshed stifled all higher and nobler aspirations. 
The very wheels of human progress seemed to be 
reversed. Under such circumstances the parents 
learned to look upon schools as a high-toned and 
expensive humbug, which had very little to do with 
the affairs of common life, and many a school was 
broken up for want of means. 

From the middle of the seventeenth century 
down to about 1826, the elementary schools of Ber- 
lin furnish one of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive chapters of the history not only of that city, 
but of Prussia itself. It is one unbroken series of 
attempts and failures, and the failures were due 
chiefly to the confused condition of the schools. 
Clergy and magistrate, private and public teachers, 
all were working with a will; but as there was no 
organization strong enough to control their work, 
they not only stood in the way of, but often counter- 
acted, each other, so that the progress made from 
the time of the Thirty Years’ War down to the 
beginning of this century was small indeed in pro- 
portion to the efforts. 

Toward the close of the last century Berlin also 
responded to the demands of the “ enlightenment ” 
preached by the great lights of France and their 
German followers. This movement, however, at 
first reached only the higher classes, and, as a con- 
sequence, the different grades of high schools were 
materially improved. ‘Then came the great Pesta- 
lozzi, and nowhere were his ideas taken up with 
greater enthusiasm and earnestness of purpose than 
in Berlin. The Cabinet order of July 3, 1798, 
says: “ Hitherto attention has been paid almost 
exclusively to the so-called higher schools. It is 
at last time that also the children of the citizens 
and the peasants should be properly educated.” 

The old chaotic condition of the common schools 
lasted until Dr. Reichhelm was appointed superin- 
tendent, in 1826. He immediately put a firm hand 
on the work of reorganization; sixteen public 
schools were to be opened in different parts of the 
city ; the poor children were to be taught in sepa- 
rate “ poor schools ;” the old private and parochial 
schools were to be reorganized; and night schools 
were to be opened for children who had to work in 
the day. 

In 1827 the first complete “poor school” was 
opened, and in 1840 there were already twelve 
such. The plan of instruction at that date does 
not differ very much from that of 1890, and in 
order that they may be easily compared they are 
placed side by side further down. The teachers’ 
wages were $120,215 a year. Only orphans and 
absolutely destitute children were admitted free 
of charge, and all others had to pay monthly 
fees ranging from three-quarters to two and one- 
half cents. By this time there were also nine night 
schools in operation; but they have never been a 
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success in Berlin, and they were soon dropped 
altogether. 

During the next twenty-five years the number of 
“poor schools” increased from twelve to thirty- 
three. Indeed, their success was so great that their 
designation was changed from “ poor schools” to 
“eommon schools ” (Gemeinde-Schulen) ,by which 
name they have been known since 1863. The 
final step in the same direction was taken Decem- 
ber 22. 1869, when the City Council resolved that 
from January 1, 1870, these schools should be 
absolutely free to all children. The report of 
1861—'76 says: “Seldom has the city government 
so boldly passed a more beneficial resolution of 
almost boundless range.” As the private schools 
at the same time charged five cents a month per 
child, there was a regular stampede from those into 
the common schools, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table : 

NO. OF CHILDREN IN 


PRIVATE AND 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 


6,292 
11.772 
14,178 
11,979 
1,505 
783 


NO. OF CHILDREN 
IN ** POOR,”’ SINCE '63 


YEAR. 
** COMMON SCHOOLS.” 


These results are easily seen, because they may 
be expressed in figures. There are others less 
tangible, but not less important. It is the unani- 
mous verdict of all who have been in a position to 
observe the development of the common schools of 
Berlin during the last twenty years, that the moral 
result of making them free can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Formerly the feeling of inferiority rested 
like a ban on the children of the “ poor schools.” 
In 1870 the children of the better situated classes 
began to pour into the common schools and took 
their seats by the side of the “poor” children. 
The latter were now encouraged to compete with 
the former in cleanliness, in behavior, in learning. 
They were inspired with new ambitions which 
simply transformed the schools. In short, that 
resolution of December 22, 69, marks a new era 
in the social and moral development of Berlin. 

To give even a condensed account of the admin- 
istration would take up too much space here. Suffice it 
to say that it is a marvel of efficiency. Every child 
is closely key t track of, and in 1888 only fourteen 
boys and one girl wholly stayed away from school ! 
This result is largely due, not to the loyalty of the 
parents, but to the efficiency of the administration ; 
for during that year the reports show 6,809 cases of 
violations of the school laws on the part of parents ; 
and of these 1,020 cases were settled by fines amount- 
ing to $630, and 1,087 by arrests. 

The buildings, of which there are now 183, gen- 
erally stand in the centers of the blocks. They are 
mostly built of red brick, and indicate at once, by 
the simplicity of their construction, that they were 
made for use and not for show. They are three or 
four stories high, and contain from twelve to 
twenty-four class-rooms. Two suites of rooms for 
the principal and the janitor are closely connected 
with each building, and in about a dozen buildings 
there are also free libraries. Every school has a 
playground varying in size from one-half of an 
acre to two acres, the average being about three- 
quarters of an acre. In the summer a number 
of deciduous trees shed a rich shade over these 
grounds. 

The outfit of the schoolrooms is very plain, and 
there are thousands upon thousands of school- 
houses in our Northwestern States which are fitted 
up far more comfortably both for teacher and pupil. 
There are generally two rows of plain benches with 
three or fourchildren on each bench, and the s 
between the benches is so narrow that the children 
cannot pass each other. The average number of 
pupils in each class is fifty-six ; but we have noticed 
over seventy in some classes, and in one case even 
eighty-two. There is only one small blackboard in 
each room, and the other apparatus is kept in a 
special room, except when used. The old-fashioned 
brick ovens have now given place to hot air, steam, or 
hot-water pipes, the last of which have proved so 
satisfactory that in a few years they will be the 
only means of heating the school buildings. 

From the age of six every child must attend 
school until it has passed through the six regular 
classes, which takes from six to eight years. The 
fixed class hours are from seven to twelve o’clock 
in the summer and from eight to one o’clock in the 
winter, every day of the week except Sunday. 
There are three short vacations: the Christmas 
vacation, two weeks; the Easter vacation, two 
weeks; and the July vacation, four weeks. The 
plans of instruction of 1840 and 1890 are given 
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below, so that the changes of fifty years may be seen 
at a glance: 
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Formerly the classes were mixed; but it is 
claimed here that better results may be obtained 
when the boys and the girls are kept apart, and at 
the close of the year 1889 seventy-seven schools 
were attended by boys, seventy-two by girls, and 
only thirty-four by both boys and girls ; and in the 
latter only twenty-eight classes were mixed. 

As to the branches taught, we shall pay attention 
only to those which, for some reason or other, are 
of special interest to us as Americans, and pass the 
others by unnoticed. 

The religious instruction is also given by lay 
teachers, and comprises the history of the Old 
Testament, the life of Jesus, the history of the 
Church, and the chief dogmas of Christianity ; and 
about seventy short Scripture passages, a number 
of psalms in toto, a few prayers, and about fifteen 
hymns, are carefully memorized. Ten of the schools 
are Catholic; there are also Catholic classes in two 
others, and in 1888 special instruction in religion 
was given to Jewish children in twenty-three 
schools. Of the children attending at the close of 
the year 1888, 151,564 were Evangelical, 9,458 
Catholic, 2,970 Jewish, and 523 Dissenting. Con- 
firmation has nothing to do with the attendance at 
school. It thus frequently happens that pupils are 
dismissed from school before they are confirmed, 
while others remain in school after they are con- 
firmed. The average Berliner is liberal in religious 
matters, and Professor Dr. Rudolf Virchow prob- 
ably voiced the sentiment of a majority of the 
citizens of Berlin when he said at a political mass- 
meeting last fall: “The public schools ought not to 
have anything to do with religion ; to give instruc- 
tion in ethics pure and simple is as far as they 
ought to go in that direction.” 

Gymnastics is a comparatively new branch, hav- 
ing been introduced for the first time into some 
elementary schools in 1854. At first the exer- 
cises were conducted only in the open air during 
the summer term, and only the highest classes took 
part in them. In 1860 several halls were built, 
and now there are seventy-three in all. Since 1876 
the girls have had gymnastics as well as the boys. 
Down to October 1, 1889, it was limited to the four 
highest classes; but so gratifying have the results 
been that a// pupils are now having two hours a 
week the whole year round. 

Needlework is a very venerable branch in the 
Berlin schools, dating back several hundred years. 
Daring the last fifty years it has been thoroughly 
reformed, chiefly through the efforts of Mrs. Schal- 
lenfeld, whose theory may be briefly stated thus: 
not only the hand, but also the mind, shall be in 
activity ; and the teacher shall be systematically 
drilled for this instruction. 

The instruction, on the whole, is very thorough. 
The old maxim that “repetition is the mother of 

study” is observed with a patience and persever- 
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ance peculiar to the Germans. The teacher mas- 
ters his subject as completely as if he had seen, 
heard, tried what he teaches, and that gives to his 
work a freshness and a charm which always keep 
the pupil wide awake and eager to catch every word. 

About one-third of the teachers are ladies. A 
great many difficulties have been put in their way, 
and even now they get much lower wages than the 
male teachers. When they get married they are 
immediately discharged. 

oe per year of forty-five weeks, six days a 
week : 


HOURS 


PER WEEK, ANNUAL WAGES. 


$927—1,094 
381— 786 
j— 464 
Assistant Teachers. .. 


On certain conditions all duly appointed teachers 
may get pensions varying from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of their salary. 

The expenses per child in 1889 were $11.08. 
In 1840 the city government contributed about 
$15,000 toward defruying the expenses of the 
elementary schools. The following table gives an 
idea of the corresponding amounts for the last 
thirteen years : 

1885 
1,095,000 LODD. 4 < 35 «0% 2,012,300 

Berlin is justly proud of her common schools. 
Her average citizen is a man of hard common 
sense. His faith in the traditional powers of State 
and Church is getting weaker day by day, and he 
is moving slowly and carefully, but irresistibly, to- 
ward pure democracy. He has made up his mind 
to carve out his own fortune as best he can, and in 
no line has he been more successful than in his 
common schools. 








HOW TO CHOOSE A SCHOOL. 


By Proressor Hyatmar H. Boyvesen. 


ot is possible that some one has expressed the 
opinion before me that the most important task 
which is imposed upon each generation is the edu- 
cation of the next. For to our children do we be- 
qaueath the total result of our own labor in this 
world, material as well as spiritual; and if they 
are not properly equipped for the work which will 
devolve upon them, civilization will suffer. That 
the whole responsibility for their equipment rests 
with the school I would not assert ; for hereditary 
influences and the atmosphere of the home have 
more to do in fashioning the character of a man 
than scholastic discipline. The innermost core of 
our characters we inherit, in a yet unascertainable 
manner, from near or remote ancestors. What the 
school supplies is an essential part of the environ- 
ment, more or less conducive to the healthy growth 
and development of the inherited germ of our 
being. It would not be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of employing great caution and the largest 
wisdom at our command in selecting this soil and 
climate from which a young and sensitive soul is to 
derive its sustenance during its most impressionable 
period. For we are in our early years creatures of 
such marvelous adaptability that it is difficult to set 
a limit to what we may or may not become under 
favoring circumstances. We assume with the ut- 
most readiness the color of our surroundings, and 
receive a bias for good or for ill which no later 
experience or discipline will be able wholly to coun- 
teract. 

The first consideration in choosing a school should, 
to my mind, have reference to its physical environ- 
ment. First, is the building properly ventilated, 
and is it in other respects constructed in accordance 
with sound, enlightened principles of sani sci- 
ence? Secondly, is it situated in a healthful local- 
ity, where there is plenty of opportunity for out- 
door exercise? I am, of course, well aware that 
parents rarely omit to make inquiries regarding 
these points ; but I have also observed that, in the 
absence of any special knowledge on the subject, 
they are apt to accept the testimony of masters and 
teachers as conclusive, forgetting that -he latter are 
interested witnesses. It is a temptation, against 
which schoolmasters are no more proof than other 
men, to get the largest possible profit on the small- 
est possible investment ; and we all know how 
elastic the conscience of even a good and honorable 
man may be where his pecuniary advantage is in- 
volved. The tendency in nearly all schools with 
which I am acquainted is to crowd too many boys 
into one class-room or dormitory, not allowing a 
sufficient cubic measure of air for each ; and the 
adoption of some cheap and utterly inadequate de- 
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vice for ventilation, which will deceive nine parents 
out of ten. i 

It is, however, a faet, which ought not to be over- 
looked in this connection, that much attention has 
been paid to this subject during the last two or 
three years, and a great improvement has taken 
place in the construction of private schoolhouses. 
For what the public has the intelligence to demand, 
that it will get, both in the way of sanitary and ed- 
ucational reform. The latter subject has a vital 
interest to me, and has occupied my attention for 
many years. But the conclusions at which I have 
arrived are, as far as I can judge, not in accord 
with those of the great body of American teachers. 

I have visited, I suppose, twenty or thirty Amer- 
ican schools, private and: public; and I have in 
almost every instance found the teaching lamenta- 
bly deficient. Many of the teachers whose recita- 
tions I attended were excellent drill masters, who 
could hammer a given number of facts into a child’s 
memory without much loss of time. But that is 
not education. Education is an unfolding of the 
powers that lie dormant and unconscious in the 
mind. It.is primarily the drawing out, the devel- 
oping, of what God has deposited there; not the 
mere stuffing in of alien knowledge which it is 
thought necessary that every cultivated man and 
woman should possess. The American teacher of 
to-day trains the memory at the expense of all the 
other faculties with which the child is endowed; 
and feels satisfied when he has crammed his pupil 
full of the mathematical, grammatical, historical, 
and geographical facts which are required for ad- 
mission to Harvard, Yale, or Columbia. The only 
subject in which he makes a direct appeal to the 
boy's reason is in mathematics; for mathematics is 
a kind of mental gymnastics, which at every step 
involves rational calculation, and which without 
perpetual ratiocination would be mere meaningless 
parrot talk. But, apart from the invaluable disci- 
pline of algebra and geometry, I know of no study 
(required for admission to college) which, in my 
opinion, is made to yield the full educational bene- 
fit which it is capable of yielding. Particularly is 
this true of history and geography, which to the 
competent teacher are full of fascinating opportu- 
nities. for developing the pupil’s personality and 
bringing his faculties into play ; but which, as taught 
in the schools with which I am acquainted, consist 
in dreary memorizing of dreary facts, whose rela- 
tion to the child’s life and experience seems remoter 
than Uranus or Jupiter. 

I believe that our whole educational system will 
and must undergo a gradual revolution in the near 
future... Education must set itself a new aim and 
object ; viz., to develop reason (not merely memory ) 
and cultivate character. But this can only be-done 
when teaching becomes a real profession, for which 
men are willing to undergo a special training, and not 
a mere stepping-stone to something else, or a con- 
venient refuge in case of failure. It is obvious to 
every one that a great improvement in this respect 
is taking place; and as the pressure of population 
makes itself felt in a fiercer competition for the 
means of subsistence, we shall witness a still greater 
improvement in the quality of the men who will 
enlist their powers in this most influential of all 
professions. 

In the meanwhile I would advise those to whom 
the present condition of our schools is of greater 
importance than their future development to pay 
very little attention to circulars, advertisements, 
and laudatory letters from prominent men. These 
things are easy to secure, and as a rule mean noth- 
ing at all, A visit to the school—not during the 
vacation, but during the term before the son or 
daughter is to be entered—will reveal more to an 
intelligent parent who is capable of judging men 
and penetrating attractive shams than a year of 
correspondence. First let him talk with teach- 
ers and boys, note their bearing and conversa 
tion, and form an idea of the atmosphere which 
pervades the institution. Goethe believed in a 
spiritual awra or atmosphere which surrounded 
every person and expressed in the subtlest manner 
his spiritual quality—the flavor, as it were, of his 
personality. Most institutions, I have found, and 
particularly schools, have in a pronounced degree 
this aura, and no person of delicate perception 
will fail to be impressed with it. No matter what 
reputation a school may boast, and what distin- 
guiched alumni, I am always inclined to judge it 
by the tone which prevails among its teachers and 
pupils; and I am convinced that this is the vital 
test which will reveal its merits as well as its 
deficiencies. 


In the hurry and scurry of American life, with 
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its absorbing business cares, the school, and par- 
ticularly the boarding-school, plays a more impor- 
tant part than, in a society so highly organized as 
ours, it onght to play. Parents in a large meas- 
ure shirk the duty of watching their children’s de- 
velopment and molding their character. With- 
oat much compunction they delegate this inesti- 
mable privilege to the schoolmaster; and thereby 
lose more than they will ever have the wit to dis- 
cover. And permit me in parenthesis to remark 
that I attribute to this shirking of a sacred duty 
the superficial and perfunctory relation which 
usually exists between American fathers and sons. 
The paternal relation is here robbed of half its 
beauty. How comparatively rare it is to find in 
American homes that warm glow of family affec- 
tion which, like a visible radiance, pervades so 
many German and Norwegian homes which I 
know! Of course I am aware that it exists here 
as well as in Germany and Norway ; but it is found 
far more rarely than it ought to be. But, much as 
I am tempted to pursue the subject farther, my 
space will not permit me to digress. 

As a direct consequence of the great responsi- 
bility imposed upon it, the American boarding- 
school has developed its chief strength in its atten- 
tion to the moral education of its pupils, I could 
mention half a dozen most admirable boarding- 
schools where an earnest Christian sentiment pre- 
vails, and where a high sense of manly honor is 
successfully impressed upon the boys. The school 
here ap to recognize that its first function is 
to develop and build up character—to foster Chris- 
tian manhood, as the circulars put it—and even 
though the curriculum be old-fashioned and the 
teaching do not rise above mediocrity, the spiritual 
atmosphere is, as a rule, healthful, and the masters 
exert themselves with a laudable conscientiousness 
to guard their charges against moral taint. 

A busy man, resident in a large city, who cannot 
spare the time to watch and guide his sons, should, 
in my opinion, select for them the best country 
boarding-school he can find. The chances are that 
the boys will be far better off there than they would 
be in the city, largely left to their own devices, and 
poorly guarded against the manifold temptations 
which a premature knowledge of life will throw in 
their way. We all know how dangerous one de- 
praved boy may be to many innocent ones, and I 
have heard it urged as an objection to boarding- 
schools that this one depraved boy is more likely to 
be found there than among your son’s comrades 
in the city. But I cannot concur in this opinion. 
The effort of every conscientious schoolmaster is to 
discover and to weed out the boys whose influence 
he regards as detrimental to the rest, and so much 
depends upon his success in excluding this element 
that he is not likely to be caught napping. But 
among the chance associates of your boy in the 
city (evon though they may be the sons of your 
own friends and acquaintances) many a black 
sheep may be found, and a corrupting influence 
may be exerted right before your eyes, which you 
may not discover until the harm is done. 

It is the period between his twelfth and sixteenth 
year during which a boy is most liable to catch a 
moral contagion from bad associates, and it is dur- 
ing this period that he should be most carefully 
watched. No care and no vigilance can, of course, 
take the place of his father’s and mother’s ; and if 
he have a father and mother who are fully alive to 
the dangers that beset him, and with affectionate 
solicitude devote themselves to his welfare, I 
should be the last to counsel his removal from such 
ahome. But as long as nine-tenths of American 
parents (among those, at least, with whom I am 
acquainted ) interpret their parental duties so lightly, 
allowing business or society or mere selfish pleasure- 
seeking to absorb the time which ought legitimately 
to belong to their children, I have no hesitation in 
recommending the boarding-school as the prefer- 
able alternative. 








DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


By ApE.ine TRAFTON. 
XIV. 


HEY were not married at once. Little Rose 
was the first bride. Her wedding took place 
the morning before Edes left Putnam. And when 
he had kissed her and seen her about to set off upon 
her modest wedding tour to an adjoining city, he 
bashfully announced his own contemplated chan 
of condition. 
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“Not Miss Drake? Miss Dorothy Drake, of the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary? Oh, Edes, aren't you 
dreadfully afraid of her?” 

And then Edes threw back his head with a great 
langh. “On the contrary,” he said, boldly, “I 
believe she has a most wholesome and becoming 
awe of me.” . 

“OF you! Then she is a much more foolish 
person than I would ever have believed her to be.”’ 
For, to motherly little Rose, Edes was still only a 
very large boy, who would certainly come to harm 
now that he was about to be deprived of her protect- 
ing care. 

When this wedding was over, Edes went away 
to his new appointment. He took up his work 
with a determination to get the most he could out 
of it—for others. And in the autumn, when he felt 
free to think of himself and his own affairs, having 
his church well in hand, he }xme back for Dorothy. 
There was a quiet wedding, attended by many 
friends, however, for Miss Drake was a social favor- 
ite. But when it was over, and she had turned 
away from them all to go down to the carriage 
waiting at the door, the guest from whom she 
parted with the deepest emotion, the friend to re- 
ceive her last adieu—exchanged with tears scarcely 
repressed—seemed to be a workingwoman, plainly 
dressed, and who leaned upon a crutch. 


It was perhaps six months after Dorothy's mar- 
riage, one afternoon in the early summer followin 
that event, that Amos Barstow lifted the knocker 
at the front door of the “Home.” The hot stillness 
of the quiet by-street was vibrating with the whir 
of the great wheels in the factories near by, where 
the windows were thrown open to let in a breath 
of cooler, freshened air. A seringa bush cloce 
against the frent of the old house, and planted by 
no one knew what dead and forgotten. hand, invited 
every passer with its fragrance. More than one 
set of grimy fingers were thrust upward to catch at 
its blossoms when the bells at noon or night had sent 
out their crowds of workpeople. Amos, too, paused, 
with his hand upon the knocker, to take in the 
sweet perfume so out of place in the little street of 
dust and brick and stone. It must have awakened 
some pleasant assoviation in his mind, for he smiled 
as he crushed the flowers in his hand and flung 
them away while the knocker fell with a sharp 
stroke. He had come to find Cynthia, who was 
staying with Maria, he knew, though he had not 
been able to get a word with her, so far, during 
her yisit. He heard her step now coming along the 
entry, and drew back. He had reckoned upon her 
opening the door. She threw it back at arm’s 
length ; then, with an exclamation of surprise and 
vexation, would have closed it as hurriedly. But 
Amos was too quick for her. His foot was within 
the door. He held it there with a brave laugh. 
Six months of rubbing around in Seabury had 
worn off the edges of his rusticity and given him 
courage. 

“ No, you don’t, Cynthy,” he said, maintaining his 
ground by the sheer weight of the aforesaid mem- 
ber thrust between the door and its post, while the 
broad, inflexible smile into which his laugh had 
changed fairly irradiated his countenance. 

“What did you come to this door for?” de- 
manded Cynthia, visibly weakening in her efforte. 
“We don’t never open this door except for the 
managers—and—and them.” 

“The managers and—them,” Amos repeated, 
with genial sarcasm. “ Well, I’m them/ So now 
you may as well give it up. I’ve come for you to 
go to walk. I've taken the whole afternoon to my- 
self, and we might go along down to the Cove.” 

But Cynthia shook her head with a doubtful mo- 
tion, pursing her small mouth in a most aggravating 
way. “I’m sure I’m awful sorry you should ’a’ 
taken the trouble t’ come,” she said, “because I 
don't see as I can go, noway. Or not for as much 
as an hour, because—” 

“Oh, well, I'll wait.” And Amos proceeded to 
sit down, heavily, and with some deliberation of 
preparation, such as adjusting the skirts of his best 
coat, and giving one or two slow pulls at the knees 
of his checked trousers. Then he took off his straw 
hat, and, leaning comfortably in at the open door- 
way, fanned himself leisurely. Cynthia hesitated. 
For once her quick little brain had no resource in 
speech. Presently he heard her feet going slowly 
off and away up the bare stairway. He laughed 
softly to himself, conscious of victory. This was 
his time of triumph. It does not come often in a 
lifetime, but when it does, it brings no doubt with 
it. The whir of the factory wheels sounded like 
pleasant music in his ears as he waited. It mingled 
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oddly with dreams of summer sounds of bees and 
locusts in his own country home, as the odor of the 
seringas came to him. He had been at home more 
than once during the past year.. He had made his 
peace there. He was at peace with himeelf since 
he had acted up to the best of his power and 
knowledge. He was succeeding beyond his hopes 
here in the city. He laughed again, stretching his 
long arms until they filled all the doorway. He 
could afford to wait. What was an hour! His 
imagination worked slowly, but, oh! to be swinging 
the scythe at home, with Cynthia standing in the 
doorway of the farmhouse, shading her eyes to 
watch him! 

She was very quiet when she came down pres- 
ently dressed for the street, and he was too gen- 
erous to make his victory a disagreeable triumph. 
It was almost in silence of speech that they 
followed the busy streets leading to the water- 
front of the town, and, by a slight deviation 
from the last of all, made-their way to the old 
wharves of the Cove. They found a quiet spot here, 
where driftwood and old timber had been piled up 
close to the water’s edge. The decayed sheds of 
an old tannery screened them from the slanting 
rays of the sun. Amos arranged aseat for Cynthia, 
dusting it off carefully by a skillful snapping of his 
pocket handkerchief. There was no one to watch 
them. The dying commerce of the town had left 

_ these wharves to decay and desolation. The black- 
ened piles which formed their support seemed 
rotten and uncertain as the tide ebbed out and left 
them bare. The stillness of a hot summer after- 
noon brooded over the quiet stretch of water and 
the long-drawn-out village of Seabury-lower-town 
across the stream. 

Cynthia planted her heels deep in the red tanbark, 
and, resting the point of her chin upon the end of 
her parasol, watched the lapping water sliding by. 
Though they had scarcely spoken on their way 
through the town, the very air had seemed full of 
voices to Amos. They were whispering to him 
now as he dragged a letter from his pocket. It was 
his mother’s last letter. He had been telling 
Cynthia of it as they came along the water side. 
“Tt ain’t much,” referring to some paragraph in the 
letter, “but I thought I’d show it to you, seein’ as 
she spoke of you.” He hardly knew what he was 
saying, because of these other voices going on in his 
ear. What if they should speak aloud? Would 
she, little Cynthia—no longer pert and saucy, but 
shy and with downcast eyes—would she be angry ? 

He tugged away at his pocket and the letter, 
tearing it in his awkwardness. It fluttered in his 
great hands like a frightened thing when he tried 
to spread it out over his knee. “It was somewhere 
along here,” but he searched in vain; the fine, 
cramped hand seemed to clutch its own meaning 
and hold it fast. He drew a little nearer to 
Cynthia. Presently they were side by side. The 
neat ruffles of her dress swept his dusty foot. To- 
gether they bent their heads over the sheet. He 
followed line after line with one finger. “ Here it 
is now;” and he read aloud: “I wish I might have 
a sight of little Cynthy. Couldn’t you bring her 
down home with you when you come again?” 
The simple words came out with a struggle. The 
beating of his heart sounded louder in his ears than 
his own voice. “ Would you go along home with 
me, Cynthy ?” 

She thrust the point of her cheap parasol deep 
into the soft tanbark, but she did not speak. He 
was too near to see her face, but his trembling 
courage was strengthened by her silence. 

“We've kept company now for ’most two years,” 
he began again. “That is, I ain’t never thought 
of any other girl but you—” 

And still there was no sound except the ripple 
of the water running by. 

He dropped his face close to hers. ‘“Cynthy,” 
he whispered softly. Then, with a great burst, “Oh, 
Cynthy! when I’d gone away from home, and 
was most ready t’ forget God and everything good, 
"twas you that sent me back. And now—you ain’t 
goin’ t’ leave me now, are you, Cynthy?” His 
voice grew husky. “There ain’t nobody that you 
like better ’n you do me, is there?” There was a 
moment's silence. Then the parasol fell, with a 
soft thud, out of Cynthia’s grasp. One hand stole 
quickly across his coarse shirt-bosom and around 
his neck, and Cynthia’s little freckled cheek was 
pressed tightly against his face. 

In the ineffable rapture of the moment, there 
was no need of speech. 


And even to Maria there came the recompense 
of an unexpected joy. It would seem as if 80 
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weak a nature as Sarah Waite’s could hardly 
hold to anything for long. Even her grasp upon 
life loosened after a brief m arried oy and 
she slipped away from it, leaving a baby girl behind 
her. Rob Small, who had given up the schooner 
and was going off on a long voyage, brought it to 
Maria. “I would rather you had it than anybody 
in the world,” he said. 

And this was Maria’s crown of happiness and 
great reward. 

The Home prospered. It was a place of refuge 
to more than one sorely tried woman. It was 
eternal salvation to who can say how many home- 
less girls? And—though in her humility she never 
dreamed of it—it was the outward and blessed ex- 
pression of Dorothy’s inner religious experience. 
She went away to her new home. She made it 
glorious. She was considered as having no “ gift” 
as a worker in the church. But she gathered 
the women of her husband’s flock into her heart, 
especially those upon its outskirts, and was, uncon- 
sciously to herself, an example and a stimulus to 
them toward a higher and a purer life. 

Whether she ever again attempted to formulate 
a creed or to settle the theological questions which 
had once disturbed her mind—who can tell? It is 
a question which was never asked her here, and 
perhaps it may not be hereafter. 

[THE END. | 








THE UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 
TO H. W. M. 


By CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


O* mirroring seas long summer afternoons 
It sleeps enshrouded in rich tropic scents 
Of gorgeous blossoms, where, through shad’ wy rents 
Of tangled creepers, a song swells and swoons 
From bliss supreme. Not any stately ship 
With sail and quadrant may its laven sands 
Of glistering gold e’er touch, nor eager bands 
Of merchantmen with sordid avarice dip 
For pearls like moons. They, only they, 
Elect among the called of Fancy, stroll 
With Prospero and Rosalind the way 
Thou guidest in the island of the soul. _ 
Then wave thy wizard wand, good friend—awhile 
From work and wear waft us to th’ enchanted isle. 








AN UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 
V. 


O! wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such, people in’t! 


WE. had never thought of the Island in the old 
days save as lashed by tempests; but now 
the suns rose and set, dawn wore its shining veil and 
night its crest of stars, and not a cloud darkened in 
the sky ; we seemed to be in the heart of a vast and 
changeless calm. There was no monotony in the 
unbroken succession of the days, but the changes 
were wrought by light, not by darkness. The sing- 
ing of the sea, never rising into those shrill upper 
notes which bode disaster, nor sinking into the deep 
lower tones through which the awful thunder of the 
elements breaks, came to us as out of the depths of 
an infinite repose. The youth of an untroubled 
world was in it; the joy of effortless activities 
breathed through it. We felt that we were once 
more in the morning of the world’s day, and hope 
gave the keynote to all our thought. Life is di- 
vided between hope and memory; when memory 
holds the chief place, the shadows are lengthening 
and the day declining. 

It was one of the pleasures of the Island that 
we were alone upon it. There was no trace of 
any other human occupation, although we never 
forgot those who had been before us in these 
enchanting scenes. One morning, when we had 
been talking about the delight of seclusion, Ros- 
alind said that, although the silence and repose 
were really medicinal, people had never seemed so 
attractive to her as now when she remembered 
them under the spell of the Island. It seemed to 
her, as she recalled them now, that the dull people 
had an interest of their own, the vulgar people 
were not without dignity, nor the bad people with- 
out noble qualities. The Poet, who had evidently 
been giving himself the luxury of dreaming, declared 
that we cannot know people save through the 
Imagination, and that lack of Imagination is at 
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and personal experience. A fact taken by iteelf 
and detached from the whole of which it is 
part is always hard, bare, repellent; it must be 
seen in its relations if one would perceive its 
finer and inner beauty ; and it is the Imagination 
alone which sees things as a whole. The theologi- 
ans who have stuck to what they call logic have 
spread a veil of sadness over the world which the 
poets must dissipate. “I do not mean,” he added, 
“that there are not somber and terrible aspects of 
life, but that these things have been separated from 
the whole, and discerned only in their bare and 
crushing isolated force. The real significance of 
things lies in their interpretation, and the Imagina- 
tion is the only interpreter.” 

I had often had the same thought, and found 
infinite consolation in it; indeed, I rested in it so 
securely that I would trust myself with far more 
confidence to the poets than to the logicians. The 
guess of a great poetic mind has as solid ground 
under it as the speculation of a scientist ; it differs 
from the scientific theory only in that it is an in- 
duction from a greater number of significant facts. 
The Imagination follows the arc until it “comes 
full cirele ;’ observation halts and waits for further 
sight. 

Rosalind thought it very beautiful that Miranda’s 
first glance at men should have discovered them so 
fair and noble; there was evil enough in some of 
them, but standing beside Prospero Miranda saw 
only the “brave new world.” I remembered at 
that moment that even Caliban discloses to the 
imagination the germ of a human development; has 
not another poet written his later story and recorded 
the birth of his soul? It was characteristic of 
Rosalind that she should see the people in the mar- 
velous drama through Miranda’s eyes, and that 
straightway the whole world of men and women 
should reveal itself to her in a new light. “To see 
the good in people,” she said, “is not so much a 
matter of charity as of justice. Our judgments of 
others fail oftenest through lack of imagination. 
We fail to see all the facts; we see one or two 
very clearly, and at once form an opinion. To see 
the whole range of a human character involves an 
intellectual and spiritual quality which few of us 
possess. There is so little justice among us be- 
cause we possess so little intelligence. I ought not 
to pronounce judgment on a fellow-creature until I 
know all that enters into his life; until I can meas- 
ure all the forces of temptation and resistance; 
until I can give full weight to all the facts in the 
case. In other words, I am never in a position to 
judge another.” 

The Poet evidently assented to this statement, 
and I could not gainsay it; is there not the very 
highest authority for it? The time will come when 
there will be a universal surrender of that authority 
which we have been usurping all these centuries. 
We shall not cease to recognize the weakness and 
folly of men, but we shall cease to decide the exact 
measure of personal responsibility. That is a 
function for which we were never qualified ; it is 
‘a task which belongs to infinite wisdom. The 
Imagination helps us to understand others because 
it reveals the vast compass of the influences that 
converge on every human soul like the countless 
rivulets that give the river its volume and impetus. 
To look at men and women through the vision of 
the Imagination is to see a very different race than 
that which meets our common sight. To this 
longer vision, within which the past supplements 
the present, the great army of men and women 
moves to a solemn and a; music. The 
pathos of life touches them with an indescribable 
dignity ; the work of life gives them an unspeakable 
nobility. Under the meanest exterior there are 
one knows not what tragedies of denied hopes and 
unappeased longings; behind the masque of evil 
there shines one knows not what struggling virtue 
overborne by impulses that flow from the past like 
irresistible torrents. Hidden under all manner of 


disguises—weakness, poverty, ignorance, vulgarity 
—there waits a world of ideals never realized but 
never lost; the fire of aspiration burns in a thou- 
sand thousand souls that are maimed and broken, 


bruised and baffled, but which still survive. Is not 
this the unquenchable spark that some day, in freer 
air, shall break into white flame? It is the Imagi- 
nation only that discerns in a thousand contradic- 
tions, a thousand obscurities, the large design to be 
revealed when the ring of the hammer has ceased, 
the dust of toil been laid, the scaffolding removed, 
and the finished structure suddenly discloses the 
miracle wrought among those who were ie 
H. W. M. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A LIMITED ROD OF CHASTISEMENT. 

MAGINE a parlor of a summer hotel in 
the early evening at the close of a hot, 
sultry day ; everybody weary and worn. 

The afternoon had witnessed the ar- 

rival of a large party resplendent in 
jewels and gowns. They were evidently arrayed 
to impress all beholders with the fact that, what- 
ever else they lacked, they did not lack money. 
Friends had preceded them by a few days, and now 
we knew who owned the hotel ! ' 

All observing people have discovered that there 
is to be found at every minor summer hotel a party 
of guests who pervade it. They have the best 
table in the dining-room, the best seats and coolest 
corners of the piazza; make the parlors a dancing 
or card-playing pavilion; in fact, give the place 
their social stamp, and every other guest joins with 
them, or remains a stranger and an alien within 
the gates. 

The new-comers took possession. They gave an 
intolerant stare at the people on the piazza and in 
the halls as they left the stage. The timid ones 
assembled felt that they were intruders, the more 
courageous were antagonized. The hitherto quiet 
dining-room was noisy, even the waiters being de- 
moralized by the changed atmosphere. The par- 
lors were surrendered, even neuralgic ladies pre- 
ferring a draught to the noise. The new party 
boasted a banjoist, who twanged and thrummed to 
the delight of her friends. Of course there were 
singers in the party, and all were forced to listen 
whether they wished or not. A cool breeze drove 
all but the most hardy indoors, and it became a 
choice between the large parlors or the tiny room 
whose one obtrusive piece of furniture was a huge 
trunk. In the majority of cases the parlors won. 
The appearance of strangers did not disturb the 
new arrivals. They crowded about the piano, or 
lolled on sofas, or sat on their backbones in the big 
chairs. Several children were in the party, and it 
was suggested that the little daughter of the loudest- 
voiced and lowest-dressed woman in the party 
should sing. The child, a quiet, subdued little 
thing, was dragged back as she was slipping through 
the door, and pushed into the middle of the room. 
She was both sullen and terrified. The mother 
spoke sharply to her, and then in a loud, command- 
ing voice told the child she could do as she was 
told or she would get a whipping. Evidently the 
experience was not new, for the child started as if 
to escape. At last the mother strode toward her, 
and, with a sweeping glance which plainly said, “I 
will show you how I train my child. I insist on 
obedience,” took the little thing by the shoulder 
and, shaking her, announced, “ You sing or recite 
this instant, or I will whip you.” A trembling 
little voice said, “I’d rather recite ;” and then, 
with hanging head, recited a jingle that could not 
be heard five feet away from where she stood. As 
soon as she finished she was pushed out of the 
room by her mother, and we had every reason to 
suppose that she had not saved herself from punish- 
ment. 

The whole scene was vulgar, the personnel of the 
party was entirely vulgar, and the only way to 
avoid becoming a participant in such scenes is to 
recognize their vulgarity. 

This attempt to display a child’s real or supposed 
gifts often occurs where the surroundings bear the 
mark of refinement. The only value recitations by 
children have is that they furnish an opportunity for 
the child to use the faculty of memory. But is it 
not painful to be forced to listen to a child, whose 
every expression and attitude evidences self-con- 
sciousness—the one thing that destroys the beauty 
of childhood—recite a poem that has no merit in 
itself, or, if it is a classic, is so littl eunderstood by 
the child as to lose its beauty, and then be forced to 








look interested and express pleasure in a per- 
formance that arouses either impatience or indigna- 
tion ! 

The summer season is the time when the true 
lover of children suffers,for the cruelty witnessed 
cannot be reached by kindergarten methods, fresh- 
air excursions, or the many salves of modern phi- 
lanthropy, but must be endured with polite acquies- 
cence. The mother’s diamonds protect her from 
the moral lecture dealt out so freely to the women 
in the tenement-house, though her need is as great. 








A CHAPTER FROM LIFE. 


By MarGaret GRANT. 


“ PIZNeRIUNT Margery, when you began life 
; <j with Unele Rob, did you consider it 
so serious ?—a question of ‘duty’ in 
washing one’s breakfast silver, or the 
putting on of cuffs for breakfast ?” 

The speaker was Ruth Dana, a girl of twenty, 
who was seated in the broad, low window-seat of 
a cheerful, old-fashioned room, amusing herself 
with the passing sleighs, and at times apparently 
absorbed in the winter landscape stretching far 
away before her. Ruth was not “a beauty.” A 
rounded figure, above medium height; gold-brown 
hair, put loosely back from a brow of decided char- 
acter, and twisted on the top of the well-shaped 
head ; nose regular ; lips full and curving ; eyes 
gray—and you have Ruth’s “ points,” an art critic 
would tell you. But there was a true soul looking 
out through those eyes; an indescribable charm 
of natvralness and womanly purpose in every 
movement, which pen nor brush could put before 

ou. 

: Aunt Margery laid aside the frame, on the sheer 
muslin within which she was tracing the winter pict- 
ure, and, coming over to Ruth’s side, took the young 
girl’s face between her hands and gazed fondly into 
it. “ Ruth, child,” she said, “I am only just be- 
ginning to know what life means; but am [I learn- 
ing my lesson so badly that you conclude that a 
growing knowledge of what is true joy and service 
makes life a distasteful monotony? Are your own 
thoughts too good company to part with for a 
little while? If not, let me tell you of young 
Aunt Margery.” 

At the reference to her thoughts, the gray 
eyes avoided those looking into them, and a 
hot rush of color overspread the upturned face; 
but, turning the shaft, Ruth said: “ Young Aunt 
Margery, indeed! What an antiquity of woman- 
hood thou art! Speak, Oracle!” Little, in truth, 
did Mrs. Margery Andrews look as if the weight of 
years rested upon her. The strong, graceful fig- 
ure was in keeping with the bright, almost girlish 
face of the woman of forty who took the seat by 
Ruth’s side. 

“T was a minister's daughter, you know,” Aunt 
Margery began; “and an only daughter among 
five boys. No man exerted a wider influence 
for all that was elevating in the stirring West- 
ern town of B than ‘Parson Fisher,’ my 
beloved father. To the young he was an inspira- 
tion ; one always went forth from an interview with 
him feeling that a new impulse to prove ‘life worth 
living’ had gone forth from the ‘ parson’ into one’s 
soul. Strange to say, in such an atmosphere I was 
allowed to grow toward womanhood with no sug- 
gestion that life meant aught but gratification of 
self. Parents and brothers were singularly blind 
in asserting from childhood that I possessed 
uncommon beauty. Why I never corrected such a 
belief I cannot tell; for I have come to know in 
later years the truth that abounding health and 
engaging manner, with a ‘good mind,’ were my 
claims to beauty! My twentieth birthday found me 
leading the life of a society girl, receiving and ex- 
acting the attention of many, and counting each day 
a failure or success according to the pleasure it 
had yielded me. Among my acquaintances ‘ Uncle 
Rob’ was early numbered. What did I think of 
him? Why, I ‘liked’ him. It was flattering, too, 
to my vanity that this young lawyer, of profound 
ability and rising fame, should be counted among 
those who sought me, and helped me while time 
away. Our first meeting was in the White Mount- 
ains, one summer, and the long walks and rows 
were enchanting with such a delightful companion 
as I proved him to be.” 








Ruth’s face told that the memory was fresh 
with her of the days of /ast summer, when 
time slipped by in the same way at the “ Profile 
House,” where Donnell Grant and herself were the 
actors. 

And Donnell Grant had not laid aside a similar 
memory ; and it was now an almost every-day event 
to have him stop “to leave a book for Miss Ruth ” 
or “consult Mr. Andrews on a law point,” and 
from this to drift into a social evening with them. 
And Aunt Margery, with her woman’s wit, had 
seen, whenever Donnell’s presence was added totheir 
number, the new light dancing in the gray eyes of 
the motherless girl, her only brother’s child, who 
had been the light of their home these two years 
back. And, seeing that the gravest question in a 
true woman’s life, the hour of her highest rightful 
triumph, when a man with noble life-purpose offers 
his love and companionship to her—seeing this lay 
very near the tender soul of Ruth Dana, Aunt Mar- 
gery, willingly reviewed the story of her own girl- 


“ My whole life for several years was as that 
summer, Ruth; it had no responsibilities. I freely 
accepted marked attention from men several years 
my junior, unwilling to lose the admiration and en- 
joyment thus afforded me.” 

“Aunt Margery,” again interrupted Ruth, 
“ when Will Danham asked me to be his wife, and 
I gave as one ground for refusing that ‘I was older 
than he,’ he treated as an absurdity the objection, 
and said, ‘Why, your Aunt Margery is older than 
her husband! Nowadays a woman may be from 
five to twenty years older than her husband.’ Is 
this true ?” 

“T am less than one year older than your Uncle 
Rob, dear; but even this slight disparity in age, on 
the wrong side, I wish might be wiped out. 

“¢ Let the woman take 
An elder than herself ; 
So wears she to him ; 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart,” 


is sound doctrine; and the transgression of it 
proves in the majority of cases drawn from ‘real 
life’ the laying waste of the happiness, if not the 
usefulness, of two lives.” 

“Where was Uncle Rob these days ?” 

“Still occasionally joining us where we were 
summering; ard I shall ever believe it was my 
latent respect for a noble nature, and the uncon- 
scious hold he had upon my love, that kept me 
from bringing my life to utter vanity. I did not 
care to consider the question of marriage. Life 
was a far ‘ pleasanter ’ experience as I knew it than 
it would be as the wife of any man. Personal 
pleasing was the sole result sought ; and so I put off 
so serious a change in my life as marriage would en- 
tail. Oh, Rath, child, how a woman perverts the 
highest purpose for which God gave her the charms 
peculiar to her sex, when she uses them simply to 
gratify the sense of power in winning admiration 
regardless of the result to others of this unprincipled 
self-pleasing ! 

“‘ The winter I was twenty-seven Robert asked me 
to be his wife, and I accepted him. Why I could 
not then have told, for the true estimate of his 
worth and my love were but. latent. My mother 
urged ‘I was getting on in years; if I were to 
marry it must be soon.’ (A lofty incentive held 
out by many mothers to a daughter to whom a like 
decision is brought!) I knew there always was in 
the depths of my being a feeling toward Robert 
Andrews that was not a part of the ‘Margery 
Fisher’ of every-day life. Whenever I had come 
from a few weeks spent in his companionship, and 
contemplated ‘killing time’ as heretofore, a dim 
sense of dissatisfaction and humiliation that J made 
no more out of life than this would rush over me. 
But there was no one to foster this better im- 
pulse, and I had no moral courage to work out 
the problem for myself. So I fell back into the 
old way. But were these even passing desires 
toward a nobler life without lasting good effect ? It 
was the willing assent of my true self to the love of 
a nobler nature that let me yield to Robert’s en- 
treaties that I would be his, and to make my prep- 
arations for our . After our quiet wedding 


in October, Robert brought me to this beautiful old 
home, which he had freshly adorned for my com- 
ing. Did I enter it with the hope and desire that 
I might be a joy and constant aid to the man whose 
chosen wife I was? Alas, no! 

“* Oh! call back yesterday; bid time return,’ I 
plead whenever those first months of my coming 
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are recalled to me. I had never had to consider 
another’s wishes when a question was to be de- 
cided. It was a new experience to me to find my 
being a wife meant other than the sole object of 
admiration and attention of a husband. To be 
obliged to yield a pleasure because Robert could 
not escort me, or because, as he proved to me, there 
was sufficient cause for relinquishing it, sent me to bed 
usually with a fit of passionate sobbing. And 
more than this. I blush even now to how I 
treated my husband as the cause of my disappoint- 
ment, refusing for hours to speak to him. Robert 
has always disregarded petty conventionalities in 
dress. This was a ‘great trial’ tome! He must 
look like men who conformed to Fashion! Many 
unhappy hours his manly independence on this 
subject cost me. I had always at home indulged 
in late morning hours. It never occurred to me 
that it was my privilege, as well as my duty, to sit, 
in dainty, attractive dress, at my breakfast table, 
and send my husband off cheered to meet the 
day's vexations and work with the thought of the 
picture of content and helpfulness he left at 
home. 

“T would not thus minutely tell you of those 
days, Ruth, child, but I want every girl who in- 
tends to marry to know how I abused for so long 
the opportunities to take the place I could in my 
husband’s heart and life. 

“But there came a time when my eyes were 
opened to the miserable failure I had made. 

‘- One morning in May, when the sunshine and 
air were fairly intoxicating, I ordered my pony 
and phaeton and started for the woods, knowing 
that hepaticas, anemones, ‘ Venus’s shoe,’ and 
countless other spring treasures were waiting to be 
sought. After spending an hour or two gathering 
roots and flowers, I turned homewards, driving 
around by Robert’s office, as often, in time to bring 
him up to dine.. I was dressed as he best liked to 
have me—in a simple muslin gown, and broad- 
rimmed hat trimmed with apple blossoms. As I 
stopped before the office one of the ‘firm’ came 
to me and said, ‘ Mr. Andrews left for home two 
hours since.’ I drove quickly home, wondering 
what had led Robert to so unusual an act, and 
eager to show him the beautiful reward of my 
morning’s drive. I shall never forget how our 
home looked that noon hour as I pushed open the 
heavy front door, which stood ajar, and entered 
the quaint, old-fashioned hall calling my husband’s 
name. The world was wonderfully beautiful that 
morning ; the sunshine fell in broad beams across 
the floor, vying in color with the daffodils I held. 
Pausing a moment on the threshold of this very 
room, 1 saw Robert’s gloves upon the table, and 
near them a book he had laid down. ‘Robert!’ 
I called, and passed upto ourroom. It was empty. 
No response came. An indefinable fear of coming 
ill eame upon me. Where was my husband ? 

“ The servants answered my hasty summons and 
questionings with the statement that ‘ Mr. Andrews 
had come home some two hours since, and that no one 
had seen him leave the house.’ But a few minutes 
passed ere I had searched and convinced myself 
that he was not in any part of our home. A mes- 
senger dispatched to the office returned, accom- 
panied by Mr. Jordan, who could give no explana- 
tion of my husband's absence. No business of the 
office called him away ; and that I should have no 
message, that Robert, so ever thoughtful of me, 
should leave me without word or sign, was beyond 
understanding. 

“A new dignity and fortitude came to me in this 
bitter hour; my whole heart went out to the man 
whose tenderness and devotion I had so slightly 
regarded all these months of our life together, and 
to whom I had given solittle inreturn. I believed 
unfalteringly in his integrity of character, that he 
would some day return and make all clear. 

“Through the days and months of awful silence 
that followed, my trust was the same. ‘ Robert will 
come,’ was my unchanged reply to friends who 
questioned and doubted. What a remorseful heart 
mine was in those days of self-communing, which 
numbered into months ! 

‘“« Had I but been the companion and sharer of my 
husband's life, that a true woman claims it her 
right to be, there would perhaps have been some- 
thing in the past to explain the awful mystery. 
With each day new courage came that ‘he would 
come,’ and with the gathering night lessened, but 
never forsook me. To do what Robert would 
wish done in our home, in the town, was my daily 
work. 

“ Six weeks were gone! The 5th of June, as I was 
seated in this window, I sawa messenger approach- 
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ing. I met hind at the gate and read these words : 


“¢Your husband’s mind is clear, after weeks of 

serious illness. He asks for you. 
Sr. Luxe’s Hosprrar, } 

New York, June 4, 18—.’ 

“For a moment joy staggered me; I should have 
fallen on the path but for the strong arm of old 
‘Chloe,’ Robert’s childhood nurse, who bad noise- 
lessly followed me, and now caught me in her arms, 
saying: ‘Dere, honey! ’ like the Lord done 
gone forgot his lamb, but ’tain’t nufin ob de sort. 
My Massa Rob sure ’nuf come back to his missus 
and ole black Chloe some day; dere, dear! dere, 
dear!’ and she swayed back and forth with me in 
her arms. 

“So soon as voice would come, I told Chloe the 
message. Laying me gently on the grass, she fell 
upon her knees in the path, her whole frame vibrat- 
ing, while tears rolled down her wrinkled face, 
and she burst into the wildest ejaculations of joy 
and religious fervor. ‘Oh! de Lord hab come 
down from de mountins ob cedar. My Massa 
Rob! bress de Lord! Pears like I hear de 
trailin’ ob his garments, long de white glory ob de 
t’rone. Chloe goin’ for to see Massa Rob once 
more!’ And she ended by breaking into one of 
those hymns so peculiar to this race, swaying and 
clapping her hands to the measure. 

“Having communicated to a few friends the 
m I had received, I selected with Chloe’s 
help what articles would be needed for Robert’s 
comfort ; and, with her as my protector, left in the 
afternoon train, having dispatched this message : 

*¢{ leave this afternoon. Marcery ANDREWS.’ 


“We reached New York at 11 am two days 
after, and I was in a few moments waiting admis- 
sion to Robert's bedside. The physicians had 
warned me that no agitation must beshown. I was 
calm. Enough for me that God had heard my 
pleading, and that the memory of that miserable 
past was not all I was to be allowed to keep. Ina 
moment I was kneeling folded in Robert's arms, 
while the voice I had listened to hear through these 
long, weary weeks was whispering, ‘Margery, my 
Margery ! God be thanked! little one.’ This was 
but the beginning of along convalescence. Strength 
came so slowly! But what priceless hours those 
were to me! No woman was ever more devoutly 
grateful than I for every service asked of her. And 


every now and then it would come to me how 
strange beyond telling it was that I had been’so 
blind and selfish in that far-away life as to forego 
this being essential to my husband in these little 
acts of every-day life. 

“One day, a month after my coming, Robert told 


me the story of his leaving home. He recalled to 
me my rallying him for several days previous on 
his apathy and dullness, his disinclination to take 
our customary ‘tramps’ for views and flowers. 
This ‘ confusion ’ increased so greatly that the morn- 
ing of May 20th he could not ‘ think,’ and so left his 
office for home. Not finding me there, he set out 
to meet me, walked aimlessly toward the town, 
boarded a train just come to the depot, paid for a 
ticket to what point he knew not, and remembered 
nothing till he awoke the morning of June 4th, asked 
for me, and dictated the message. 

“ We came home quietly one evening in August. 
The front walk was lined on either side with pop- 
pies and sweet-peas—a gorgeous, fragrant greeting 
to our eyes and hearts. As we entered this room, 
I turned and said, ‘ Robert, my turn for confession 
has now come ;’ but the confession was for him 
alone. Ruth, child, 

«“¢T slept and dreamed that life was Beauty. 
I woke and found that life has Duty.’ 


Doubtless many women say, ‘Margery Andrews 
buried herself years ago in a “ hum drum” life.’ 
Let them say it who will. I pity the woman who 
estimates that part of life which consists of serving 
her husband and home with loving grace ‘ enslay- 
ing herself.’ There are women who voluntarily 
make life a bondage to the needle and the broom. 
They make a grave mistake. A woman sadly fails 
to fulfill God’s plan in her being when she gives 
her best to this only. 

“ A glad woman am I that I have learned that 
love, wealth, natural gifts—all, are committed to 
us in stewardship, and accomplish what the Master 
designs if they serve not ourselves only, but mold 
and make beautiful as well everything that lies out- 
side our narrow self-line. Do you remember what 
Ruskin says?—‘If it be merely the pronunciation 
of a word, do it well, with dignity and accurate- 
ness; be not content in the little things even to 
fall below the nearest perfection.’ ” 
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“May I enter your sanctum?” a voice startled 
both ladies by asking, and at the same moment 
Donnell Grant parted the curtains and entered the 
window aleove. “ Would that you could see what 
a reproduction of Antigone going with her sister 
on her sad errand you made as I approached the 
house! The pensive gravity of each face, as well 
as form and position, well suited the comparison. 
And you were as motionless as if on canvas! [| 
came to ask Miss Ruth to accept a seat in my cut- 
ter for a ride over to L——. A century plant is 
in full bloom there, in the conservatory of my 
friend Mr. Barclay, and:I am among those invited 
to come this evening, and ‘to bring a lady,’ so 
reads my summons.” 

Ruth accepted, and in a few moments they 
drove away. An enchanting scene burst upon 
them as they entered the greenhouses. Strong 
artificial lights revealed a profusion of exquisite 
flowers, while at the further end of the main 
building stood the agave plant in fall perfection. 
From the clamp of spiny leaves near the base rose 
to a height of forty feet a single stalk, which ter- 
sainited in many branches, each with its crown of 
yellow flowers, numbering three to four thousand 
in all. It was a fine plant, and had added many 
years since its last blooming. 

The ladies were laden with flowers, each select- 
ing her own peculiar favorite; Ruth’s being red 
roses and maidenhair. As they drove home- 
ward in the moonlight Ruth broke the first long 
silence. “Those lines from ‘In Memoriam ’ have 
been with me this evening : 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


“<¢ That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.’ ” 


“True,” said Donnell, “and what a proof for 
immortality this one plant from nature’s storehouse 
gives us! To all appearances, life goes after the 
blooming. Ten—seventy years pass, and the same 
germ lays her new wondrous flower offering on 
Nature's breast! And so on through time till the 
Master Gardener culls plant and flower !” A silence 
followed, unbroken but by the music of the bells. 

A voice speaking her name startled Ruth. 

“ Rath,” it said, “I have had for many months 
a beautiful hope which has beckoned me onward 
above all discouragement. I love you, Ruth, and 
I have dared to hope to win your love. Tell me 
here and now my answer.” 

As Donnell spoke he turned to read his verdict 
in the sweet face by hie side. It was averted! 
But surely no repellent answer was written there ? 

“ Roth, can we know the fullness of love, unravel 
the mysteries of life, together?” There came a re- 
ply—scarcely audible, but not too low to reach Don- 
nell Grant’s waiting heart and ear. It must have 
been “ the right one,” for he drew Ruth down into 
his arms. 


As Ruth opened the door Aunt Margery met 
her. “Oh, Aunt Margery, I am so happy!” was 
the whispered greeting, as the girl's flushed face 
was lifted for a moment to hers. And Ruth passed 
quickly up the stairs. 

But Aunt Margery knew / 








THE DESIRE OF THE AGE. 


iaAw DRESS reform league is being formed 

ic Sj in England which gives the following as 

Ke KX} its principles: 

Y “First, that compression of the waist is 
inconsistent with the maximum of health 

and strength. 

“ Second, the limbs, both arms and legs, should have 
the freest play that is consistent with the accepted 
principles of woman’s dress. 

“ Third, that clothing should by its lightness and 
convenient mode of support make the smallest demand 
on the muscular strength, and thus leave the individual 
free to employ her physical forces in work more useful 
ood nigregns than that of simply carrying her 
clothes.’ 


There is nothing startling or new in the above. 
Thousands of women in this country have held the 
above views for years, and have worked faithfully 
to reform their friends. The worst enemies the 
dress reform movement has had to meet have been 
its own advocates—women who went to the other 
extreme and made a god of comfort, and looked 
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upon those who attempted to combine comfort and 

as weak, and those who clung to corsets and 
the other misappliances of the dressmaker’s art as 
wicked. We have gained a step at least ; women 
are learning that compression is not beauty, nor 
stiffness grace. Women with artistic sense are 
learning that lack of proportion is the fact that is 
to be concealed if concealment is necessary, not 
size, and so the tightened waist secured at the ex- 
pense of. enlarged hips, and that dread of most 
women, flesh unpleasantly prominent below the 
waist lines and above the dart line, is the mark of 
crudity, of ignorance of what constitutes beauty. 
An actress who has made a study of dress and its 
effects suggests one partial remedy for the absurdly 
stiff figures that are such caricatures of grace; she 
says that’ three laces should be used with each 
corset—one that laces from the top, ending three 
holes above the waist line, and one beginning at the 
bottom and stopping three holes below the waist 
line, and one in the space between the two; this, 
she claims, leaves the corset more flexible. A sitill 
better suggestion is to use elastic cord, and still 
better to wear waists that hold the figure in place, 
but do not permit compression. Lighter weight in 
skirts, and materials that drape without angles, and 
with a surface that does not reflect light, will be 
true dress reform. Every woman who combines 
the artistic and the hygienic in clothes, producing 
the effect of grace without forcing the cause upon 
the vision, is a leader who will find many followers. 








THE PROTECTION OF GENIUS. 


OT long since the genial Easy Chair of 
“Harper’s” gave out a warning note 
that if we expected the men of to-day to 
do great things in their special lines, so- 
ciety must not be allowed to fasten the 

links of its chain upon them, which strangles as it 
draws. Admitting all that might be gained from 
contact with people of social prominence, the social 
lion cannot afford to surrender that freedom the 
exercise of which developed the mouse into the lion. 
The man for whom a dinner is given must be brill- 
iant to deserve the honor, and this brilliancy is 
purchased too often by the sacrifice of that force 
which should be expended in his study, studio, 
laboratory, or workroom. Nor is this the only 
penalty. The great Stanley endured the tortures 
of travel through darkest Africa, to fall a victim to 
the hero-worshipers of London, whose sacrifices 
do not envelop in incense, but despoil the man of 
the powers that made him a hero. It is quite 
time that a Society for the Protection of Genius 
was formed. As soon as a man becomes prominent 
in art, science, literature, or mechanics, in discov- 
ery or research, he should become the ward of this 
society, nolens volens. The society would determine 
the number of invitations to be accepted for a 
week ; menus would be examined and passed upon by 
a board of physicians, and the list of guests passed 
upon by experts in brain diseases. It would leave 
the hero as much the creature of his own will as he 
is now under the untrammeled assaults of society, 
and would insure him leisure to pursue his work. 
The burden of refusing invitations would be spared 
him, and he would not suffer from the contact that 
is apt to blemish the color with which the imagina- 
tion has so brilliantly clothed him. 








A DAY’S MAIL. 


N The Christian Union for July 17 is aletter about 
“Implicit Obedience,” from “A Friend,” that I 
cannot let go by without a protest. If to save trouble 
and annoyance to ourselves is the only question in 
bringing up our children, I can agree with “A Friend” 
and the “Young Mother” she quotes. But if, as I 
have supposed, the future welfare of the child is of first 
importanee, it is the greatest cruelty to teach unques- 
tioning obedience. 

Teachers, preachers, tracts, etc., all constantly coun- 
sel the young of both sexes to “Jearn to say ‘no; 
while his or her home life from the beginning teaches 
not only to never say “no,” but that it is a crime to 
reason or ask “ why.” Is it any wouder that a child so 
brought up often becomes the prey of the first design- 
ing person with whom it comes in contact? 

‘i have a friend whose childhood was one ery Sema 
of implicit and unreasoning obedience, until it became 
second nature. She declares it to be the bane of her 
life. She says she never hears an order of any kind, 
from anybody, but her first impulse is to obey, and it 
has cost her no end of loss and annoyance. After talk- 
ing with her on the subject one day, and a 
many other victims of implicit obedience, which I wil 
not detain you to cite, I felt tempted to write a paper 
entitled “A Plea for Disobedience,” when I remem- 
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bered it was not so much disobedience as a reasoning 
obedience that was needed. Truly yours, 
JUDITH SUNSHINE. 


Please tell me how or from whom can one learn all 
about the “‘ Jenness-Miller system” for women’s dress. 
Cannot one write to Mrs. Miller herself on the subject? 
If so, will you please give her address? i. 

Address Jenness-Miller Co., 339 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 








STOVES FOR SUMMER COOKING. 

Your correspondent J. S. M., in a recent article, 
“Three Bits of Information,” had something to say 
about fuel and stoves for summer cooking. From an 
extensive acquaintance with cooking appliances, I sub- 
mit some suggestions for J. S. M. and other interested 
readers. 

There are gas stoves which are reasonably econom- 
ieal in the hands of ordinarily careful cooks, and are 
the best apparatus for summer use, except in willfully 
ag, oman hands. 

here are two or three kinds of oil stoves measurably 
free from odor and efficient in operation. 

Better, and just as safe, are gasolene stoves, which 
are powerful in operation and every way as good for 
cooking, ae and roasting as the best gas stoves or 
coal ranges. In summer, when windows and doors are 
open, the odor from them is not specially objectionable, 
while the house remains cool and cooking is done with 
comfort. 

A Chicago house makes a small stove with double 
sheet-iron doors, in which a little wood, coal, chips, or 
cobs makes fire enough for cooking without heating up 
the house as much as the heavy ranges do. 

A Detroit stove manufactory makes a “chip” stove, 
in which any small, light fael may be used. It has two 
griddle holes, and is designed to set over one hole of a 
coal range, the smoke passing through the range. It 
is efficient and economical for cooking, except baking, 
and does not cause as much heat as a fire in the range 
would.. N. D. W. 


A GENEROUS PLANT. 


<~vz7,¢|T will soon be time to bring in the plants 

from the garden. “ Vick’s Magazine,” 

in a recent article on geraniums, said: 

“Tt is a window plant par excellence.” 

How many otherwise dull houses are 

made bright with this grateful plant, which blossoms 

richly to pay for care! According to the article 

referred to, to make a window display of gerani- 

ums the plant must not be turned; it must be left 

with one side to the window; it will then blossom 

on the exposed side. But this is not considered the 
highest form of plant. To quote: 


“A symmetrically developed plant is the highest 
form of cultivation and the highest test of the grower’s 
art. What deformities one often sees in long-legged 
plants with a tuft of leaves at the top of naked stems ! 
Can it be possible that those who care enough for plants 
to tend and water them can see any beauty in such 
specimens? Or have they an eye only for the few 
poor flowers that such plants produce? As has been 
already noticed, plants grown to produce a certain 
effect, such as their appearance from the outside of a 
windo wv, or as a mass in a bed, need have but little at- 
tention given to their development as individuals; but 
when we want a handsome plant, for the plant’s own 
beauty, then we must attend to its growth from its ear- 
liest to its latest stages. As soon as the young plant 
enters upon a vigorous growth, the formation of 
branches should be undertaken and kept under control, 
and not be left to accident. A little experience in pinch- 
ing the ends of growing shoots, and thus checking them 
and causing them to push out new branches, will show any 
one how completely this matter may be kept under con- 
trol, and how we have the making of the plant in our 
own hands. The beauty of the plant depends upon a 
well-formed skeleton of branches, and this we can regu- 
late and shape. It requires about three years to pro- 
duce a really large, fine plant of geranium, and during 
all this time, and afterward, its shaping must be a work 
of care.” 














A German medical scientist has declared that 
a form of inebriety due to the excessive use of coffee 
is on the increase in Germany, and that its worst 
form is found among the women of the upper work- 
ing classes, where the wages permit of the purchase 
at will of coffee. Dr. Mendel says that at a cer- 
tain stage coffee extract undiluted is the only thing 
that will satisfy these coffee drinkers, and that the 
extract is followed by opium and alcoholic stimu 
lants. But even where the excess is confined to 
coffee a peculiar form of neurosis is occasioned. 
Dr. Mendel found many women who consumed 
over a pound of coffee a week. Sleeplessness is 
the first symptom of the pernicious effects of the 
stimulant. He thinks that tea leads to similar 
pernicious habits, and that people of a nervous 
temperament should watch carefully against the 
contracting of the coffee and tea habit, and avoid 
their use three times a day, that being the first 
step in excess. 
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Our Younc FoiKks 


A COLLEGE GIRL. 
By FLorence WILKINSON. 


~A|T last you reach your destination. The 
<y train stops, you gather up your belong- 
ings ; the girls who had been chattering in 
the seat ahead of you gather up their 
belongings, too. ' 

“TI thought they were college girls,” you say, and 
you follow in their wake. You enter the waiting- 
room. “College express!” you hear bawled out, 
and, glancing around distractedly, with “new- 
comer” written ‘all over you, you see the small 
man from whom that disproportionately large voice 
has just issued. You watch the pretty, brown-eyed 
girl in a Directoire gown. She parleys with him 
easily, and then takes a seat with an intellectual- 
looking friend who wears glasses and a bonnet. 

“A Senior!” you murmur. ~ 

You hand your checks to the expressman, who 
says. laconically : 

“ Ninety cents.” 

You assume a very business-like tone and say : 

“But one of the checks is only fo: a steamer- 
chair.” 

“Three checks ninety cents,” the man reiterates, 
and you meekly are silenced, but add, as an after- 
thought : ‘Have them up as soon as possible.” 

The small man smiles a sardonic and compas- 
sionate smile and moves away. You take a seat 
by the window, and wish that you were in a com- 
pany of girls, hke the company opposite. You are 
sure that the girl in glasses and the girl with the 
pretty brown eyes are “old girls,” and you are sure 
that they know that you area new girl. You go 
to the door and look out with an experienced air. 

A policeman comes in and roars out: 

* Red Car!” 

You are not sure what this enigmatic announce- 
ment portends, but observe furtively that the other 
girls begin to leisurely gather up their luggage. 

The policeman turns to you familiarly and says: 

“The car has gone down to the river, but will 
be back soon. You'd better be stepping out.” 

Ah! he knows that you are bound for college. 
He very likely imagines that you are a Sophomore, 
or perhaps even a Junior! 

You go back to your seat. You take your um- 
brella, your hand-bag, your box of flowers, and your 
picture, that you dared not trust to your box of 
“ things for your room,” and you march out. The 
Red Car comes, and is marked distinctly V. 
Coilege. 

You sit down and find yourself beside the girl in 
the Directoire gown. 

“Are you a new girl?” she says, sweetly ; and 
then you are emboldened, after a little talk, to ply 
her with questions. 

** Do you have to study hard ?” 

“Some don’t. I do, though. I’m a grind.” 

She dimples and smiles, and you wonder if such 
a girl dotes on Greek forms and chemical com- 
pounds. 

‘Do they have a good table?” you ask next. 

‘“‘Oh, we’re hungry and don’t care what we eat,” 
she replies, “‘ and then we have things in our rooms.” 

“ Things” sounds vague but appetizing, and you 
resolve at once to write home and ask mamma to 
send you a bottle of olives and a loaf of cake. 

“ That girl in blue,’ continues your companion, 
kindly, “ is a Senior, and she’s tremendously clever. 
They say she wrote the cutest poem for Trig cere- 
monies that ever was.” 

‘“‘ What are the Trig ceremonies ?” you inquire. 

“Oh, don’t you know what they are?” she re- 
turns, with bland, superior surprise. “They burn 
their mathematics books when they finish Sopho- 
more Trigonometry. They have a funeral pyre down 
in the Catacombs. It was fine last year. Trig was 
Dido, you know, in the A‘neid, and was burned.” 

You had thought the car was full when you en- 
tered, but you are mistaken. At every other street 
corner you see despairingly a new parcel of laugh- 
ing, rosy-cheeked girls bustle into the ear, and all 
find standing room somewhere and somehow. 

‘*Now we come to Bull’s Head Tavern,” your 
guide explains, as you pass by an antiquated house 
surrounded by trees. 

It is country now, and there will be no more 
additions, you think, with a sigh of relief. 

“‘ Here we are at the hedge.” 

You look out and see a tall green hedge guard- 
ing the wall by the side of the road, and feel, with 
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a thrill of awe, that you are by the domains of 
V—— College. The car makes a final curve and 
lands you by the lodge. The lodge is of red brick, 
covered with ivy, built on both sides of the road, 
and roofing the entrance over. The car is emptied. 
Old girls and new girls, mammas and papas, guard- 
ians, elder sisters, and even, perhaps, lady pro- 
Jfessors, all get out, and form an i ar stream 
up the sidewalk toward the College. The build- 
ings loom up before you, long and imposing, red 
brick, ivy-clad, like the half of a hollow rectangle 
in shape. 

You are alone now, your companion having left 
you to walk with the “tremendously clever ” friend. 

“There is Professor !” you hear a girl 
behind you whisper, and you see a thick-set man, 
with a thin beard and big goggles, walking out 
toward the lodge. He looks the embodiment of 
learning, and you wonder if he is “hard on the 
girls.” 

You join a couple of tall girls ahead of you, 
wearing natty jackets and tall English walking hats. 
You find they are “new girls” too, and now your 
college year has fairly begun. 

Before night falls you will feel as if you had 
always been a college girl, and will speak famil- 
iarly of “Trig ceremonies ” and Hebrew Profess- 
ors. Is it not so? 





THAT SEA-GULL SO LONG IN COMING 
TO LAND. 


By Epwarp A. Ranp. 
ptuy|E was listening to the low, ceaseless mon- 
\ 6) ¢ otone of the sea. 
i 
1 me. 


JB7 fi “It quiets me,” he said—* it quiets 
‘A : I am afraid of it, and yet I love it, 
=>! and would hate to be away from it. 

Don’t you think so?” 


The boy said this to the long beach-grass that 
waved above the huge hummock by the sea—the 
beach-grass, that sure companion of the sand that 
the sea throws up and of the winds that wander 
over the wide blue spaces of water. 

Then Arthur Haven pressed his hot face down to 
the cool sand, for he had been in disgrace at the 
old schoolhouse beyond the marsh, and his cheeks 
were flushed with shame. The schoolmaster was 
William Borland, a hard-working farmer in sum- 
mer, and a harsh teacherin winter. “ Master Bor- 
land” had given his orders that there should be no 
“ throwin’ things.” Looking away from his scholars, 
then suddenly turning, he caught sight of the swing 
of an arm. 

“Who threw that?” he bawled. Nobody an- 
swered, and, indeed, nobody had thrown anything. 
An arm had gone through the motion of a sling 
when active, but no missile had been sent. 

* Tt was you, Arthur Haven!” 

“ No, sir.” 

The arm so unluckily raised had been swung in 
Arthur’s neighborhood, but it was not Arthur’s 
arm. 

“ Don’t tell a lie!” 

“T don’t, sir.” 

“T would excuse the throwin’, for you’ve not 
been caught in a misdemeanor before ; but I let no 
scholar tell me a lie. Step this way, sir!” 

Arthur’s face was white as the foam upon the 
seashore. In a daze he started to meet the dragon 
down on the floor before the desks. 

“Tell him you did, and save a lickin’!” was the 
advice whispered by a pitying neighbor behind his 
big atlas. 

“That would be a way out of trouble—con- 
fession !” thought Arthur. 

He was not a strong lad. Physically, he shrank 
from that huge mahogany ruler with which “ Master 
Borland” boasted he could “fetch such clips that a 
boy wouldn’t want two of ’em in one day.” 

But. Arthur looked out of a window that fronted 
the great sea rolling away toward that misty 
horizon-ring which every sailor saw and chased, 
though he never came up with it. Arthur caught 
a glimpse, too, of a sail. It made him think of 
Ben, his big, strong brother Ben, who had gone in 
the “Sea-Gull” down the Banks after cod. Then 
Arthur seemed to hear Ben’s ringing, resonant 
voice—*“ If you think you're right, Art, don't you 
flinch! That’s what we want in this world—cour- 
age to stick to what is right and manfully take the 
consequences. Don’t flinch, Art!” 

So Arthur, whose frame had drooped, stood up 
straight, seeing that white sail on the blue sea, and 
looked the master in the eye, and took, without a 
ery, the heavy cut of the mahogany ruler. 
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But now that the boy was alone on the sand 
hummock, there was a craving for sympathy. 
Somehow the sea gave it, took up his sorrow, 
voiced it, and, in a far-extending, hushed moan, 
soothed and comforted him. One day he had been 
where he could not hear the roll of the waves up 
the gray sands. He was glad to get back and once 
more listen to this strange voice of the power 
dreaded by him and yet so fascinating, both stimu- 
lating and restful. 

But he could not stay always on a sand hum- 
mock and talk to beach-grass, and, in turn, let the 
sea talk to him. He arose and slowly walked 
toward a cluster of houses at the extremity of a 
long pine forest stretching by the sea. 

“ Any news by the mail from Ben to-day?” he 
asked, entering the home of his grandparents, with 
whom he lived. 

“ Nothin’,” replied the kindly voice of an old 
man, his grandfather. ‘The ‘Sea-Gull’ has gone 
beyond her time.” 

Arthur knew that. Ere this her sails ought to 
have been furled at the pier in the little harbor 
whose waters rippled within a stone’s throw. 

“ Anybody been in Maggie’s?”’ he asked. 

* Nobody.” 

“ Then—then I guess I will go.” 

Every day they reported the news, or the lack of 
it, to a young woman with a fair face, with deep 
brown eyes and softly shaded golden tresses. Mag- 
gie Armour was Ben’s betrothed. Another suitor 
was persistent in his attentions, claiming that the 
“ Sea-Gull” would never return. Besides, the ped- 
agogue carried in a savings-bank somewhere heavy 
enough funds to weigh down the mortgage on the 
Armour farm. The father of Maggie well under- 
stood this, and echoed Master Borland’s grim proph- 
ecy, “‘ The ‘ Sea-Gull’ will never come back.” 

Arthur never heard Maggie talk that way. 

“T like Maggie,” he would often say. 

She would sometimes detain him with her soft 
touch, and then, clasping his face between her plump 
hands, say, in her silvery tomes, “I like you.” 
Translated, that meant, “ I love your brother.”’ 

Arthur understood that, and did not dislike her 
for it. 

But who was it that to-day had reached the Ar- 
mour farm before Arthur ? 

“IT know that coat,” Arthur said, noticing a 
shaggy overcoat hanging up by a window in a little 
entry. 

And what was it protruding from a pocket of the 
coat? A golden ray from the setting sun fell like 
the light from a candle on a corner of the paper, 
and Arthur read : 

“Spoken,” such adate, “in lat. , long. 4 
schooner ‘Sea-Gull,’ from the Grand Banks for 

. This fishing vessel had been given up as lost.” 

Arthur’s heart was almost in his mouth. 

“I won’t let Master Borland know I have seen 
it,” he said, and hid away in a closet till the heavy 
step of the man going homeward had passed 
him. 

Then he went to see Maggie. 

“ The ‘ Sea-Gull’ has been spoken, Maggie.” 

“Oh, Arthur !” 

That was all she said, but a great, sudden light, 
as of a happy sunrise, came into her beautiful eyes. 
She found her voice soon. 

“Oh, Arthur, I’m so happy! 
much !” 

“That means,” thought Arthur, “‘ I love Ben.’ ” 

“T want to kiss you to-night.” 

“Tt means a kiss for Ben,” thought this quick, 
silent interpreter, and he permitted it. 

When Arthur went home, he noticed that the 
uneasy wind had changed. It had suddenly swung 
into the east. Before he went to bed, he looked 
out of a window toward the sea. 

“Can’t see Squirrel Light!” he murmured. 

When one could not see a flash from this light- 
house, it meant a fold of haze across the sea, and 
that more might be coming. It arrived the next 
day. There accompanied it a heavily dripping 
rain. The wind, though, had stiffened. It swung 
also into the northeast. By another twilight there 
was an angry, wild uproar of surf all up and down 
the beach. The wind steadily increased. Through 
the night the wind drove harder and harder. The 
billows rolled higher. Into a bedlam, a pandemo- 
nium, had the surf developed. What we may have 
heard people call “the cry of the sea” on days of 
storm was a fierce, tumultuous uproar, as if strange 
beasts of the sea were baying. 

Just before break of day Arthur was aroused 
from sleep by a voice at his bedside. It was Mag- 
gie. She held a candle in her hands. A shawl 


I like you ever so 
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was folded over her head and around her shoulders. 
Her cheeks were splashed with rain. 

“Oh, Arthur!—I have come over—from the 
house—” 

“ Anybody sick ?” he asked, eagerly. 

* Mother—but no sicker—than usual, and little 
—sister Polly is with her—and father is down at 
the shore—and I wanted to say there’s a vessel 
ashore—and I don’t know—but I said, ‘ What if it 
should be the “Sea-Gull” ?” The men say they 
think—it may be—” 

Arthur was now dressing himself. His heart 
went like a trip-hammer. Maggie continued : “ May- 
be—Ben’s schooner—I don’t—know what I’m 
saying, Arthur! Yes, I do—William Borland says 
it’s of no use—to launch a boat—” i 

“ But the life-saving crew, Maggie ?” 

“Five miles away—and that Borland says he 
will ride, and see what they say, but—” 

“ He will never tell them, Maggie, or he won’t 
tell them quick enough—” 

“That’s what I say—and could you go? There’s 
Jamie ; can’t you ride him ?” 

“ Ever so many times have I gone on him, bare- 
back, out in the pasture.” 

* Come, then !” 

While they were saddling Jamie, Maggie re- 
marked, “That Borland said he would go in his 
wagon up the new road—” 

“T won’t go his way. He would stop me. He 
don’t want to save the ‘ Sea-Gull.’ ” 

“ Can’t you go the old road, Arthur ?” 

“T'll fix it. Now Iam ready. Good-by!” 

He had mounted Jamie, and was away. 

“T’ll take the way through Great Woods, and—” 

He hesitated. 

Great Woods was the long stretch of forest by 
the sea. Arthur knew the way. Jamie’s hoofs 
had again and again pounded over it. But—a 
stream from the sea, unbridged, divided the forest. 
Jamie was a good swimmer. He had carried Ben 
across the creek. 

“Won't he take me?” thought Arthur. “I'll 
try it. Ben said, ‘ Don’t flinch!’ Ben said if one 
was right, why, he must go ahead and not mind 
consequences. And Master Borland will let that 
eraft go in pieces! Yes, he will. He won’t hurry 
to the station. He wants Maggie.” 

Yes, the covetous schoolmaster was jogging 
along in his wagon, wondering how he could quiet 
his conscience, excuse himself to the public, and let 
that vessel go in pieces, and her crew go to death 
with her! 

And Arthur, he was hard pressing Jamie. Wasn’t 
it right to be riding off on this errand? Did not 
God look down upon and help the right? Yes, 
and somebody in the dusk and shadow kept look- 
ing up as he rode, asking God to prosper the right. 

“Tt may not be the ‘Sea-Gull’!” he mur- 
mured. “Then it is somebody else to be saved. 
Get up there, Jamie!” 

The creek was reached. With a splash, Jamie 
took to the water,swam the creek, reached the 
other side, aud sprang away. 

All that Arthur seemed to be doing was to cling 
and look up in prayer, mile after mile. 

And clinging and looking up have carried many 
a soul through a hard place. 

Ahead, though, flashed a light from the living- 
room of the station. The entire crew aroused, 
horses were brought from a neighboring farm, and 
away went the surfmen, their wagon, breeches- 
buoy, and life-car. 

“ We will take the new road,” said the captain 
of the crew. “We shall meet with less difficulty 
than on the old road.” 

Arthur did not then think of it, but half a mile 
away he said: “ Oh, there is Master Borland, and 
he will turn us back with some story of his !” 

But Master Borland had not been anxious to find 
the life-saving crew. He had allowed himself to 
take a wrong road. When he was in the right 
one, then he slowly jogged onward. 

“They gone to a wreck?” he said to a woman 
who lived near the station, which Borland found 


empty. 

She nodded her head, and told him where the 
surfmen had sped. 

“ Then I will turn about and go home,” he said, 
and leisurely rode away. 

The thought came to him, “ What if” the wreck 
be that of another vessel than the ‘Sea-Gall’? It 
wouldn’t look well to be lagging behind. I'll drive 
hard; may get some praise for my effort. Yes, it 
must be some other vessel! I may save somebody.” 

Trying hard to persuade himself of the trath of 
this fancy, Master Borland succeeded like people 
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e drove in rapid, reckless style upon the 
beach. He headed furiously for the life-saving 
crew. The face of this philanthropist glowed with 
interest. ‘ Here’s some help, Cap’n !” he shouted. 

“ Jest in time to help see the last man ashore,” 
replied the keeper of the station. 

The last man was happy Arthur’s Ben, and 
Maggie’s Ben also. 








A ZOOLOGICAL PARTY. 


By ANNETTE ELLSwoRTH. 






they ISS Rogers requests the pleasure of 
i} your company at a Zodlogical Party on 
Wednesday evening, April 16, at eight 
o’clock.” 

A zovlogical party! Had I ever in 
my life heard of such a thing before! I vainly 
racked my brain. No answering thought came, so 
I was obliged to give up all hope of appearing 
before Miss Rogers in the guise of a lion, polar 
bear, or any other dangerous member of the animal 
kingdom, and await developments at the “ menag- 
erie,” as my teasing brothers at once began to call 
Miss Rogers’s house. 

We live away out in the country, and any enter- 
tainment outside the regulation church sociable and 
fortnightly reading club creates a great deal of 
pleasurable excitement. So on Wednesday, when 
a knock came on my door at promptly half-past 
seven, and brother Harry asked if it was “almost 
time to start,” I concluded his curiosity was as great 
as my own. 

When we reached the house, we found a number 
of the boys and girls already there, but no animals 
appeared ; nor did we see anything in either of the 
large parlors in the least suggestive of a menagerie 
or zovlogical garden. 

After a pleasant social time and a bountiful sup- 
per, we were ushered into the back parlor, where 
the chairs had been arranged in a half-circle around 
a large blackboard. On each chair had been placed 
a card, to which was attached, by a narrow ribbon, 
a tiny lead pencil, and on one side of the card were 
printed, in a vertical line, the numbers from 1 to 20 
(there were just twenty guests). We were requested 
to place our names on the back of the card we held; 
then a hat was passed in which had been placed 
slips of paper, carefully folded. Each one of us 
drew out a slip, and promised, as we did so, that 
we would not tell any one what we should find 
written upon it. 

I found on my paper the word camelopard and 
the number 5. Now the “master of ceremonies” 
explained: “As a number was called, a person 
holding a paper containing the same number must 
walk up and draw the animal (indicated on his 
slip) upon the blackboard.” 

Such a groan filled the room! There wasn’t an 
artist among us, and the thought that I must 
deliberately walk up to that blackboard and make 
an apology for a camelopard really caused me to 
shiver! But I plucked up courage and looked 
about me, and when I saw nineteen more dismal 
faces and heard nineteen groans, it seemed that the 
menagerie was about to appear. “No. 1 and No. 
2,” called the “ master of ceremonies ”—and a girl 
and boy walked bravely up. Their pictures were 
drawn, and then began the fun and the guessing. 
Number 1 drew such a respectable-looking animal 
that no one doubted it was a cat, and as such it 
was “entered on our cards.” But when we came 
to guessing on Number 2 there was a great differ- 
ence of opinion, and such laughing! I'm sure 
if two or three zodlogical gardens had been merged 
into one, they could not have made more noise. 
There was much questioning as to which animal 
could boast of two humps—a camel or a drome- 
dary. “No. 2” would give us no satisfaction, so 
we each put on our card (very secretly, of course, 
for it is against the rules of the game to show 
your card) the name of the animal we supposed it 
to be. 

After twenty animals had been drawn, amid 
a great deal of laughing and talking, each one 
passed her card to her right-hand neighbor ; then a 
correct list of the animals was read. Next an 
account was taken, the girl and boy who had 
guessed the greatest number correctly each receiv- 
ing as a prize a beautifully carved ivory elephant. 

The most unsuccessful guesser among the girls 
was presented with a brilliantly painted Noah’s 
ark, overflowing with funny little beasts, “that 
she might take it home and become familiar with 
the names of the animals ;” while the unsuccess- 
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ful boy received a very meek-looking india-rubber 
donkey. 

After the presentation of the prizes, we were 
surprised to find how late it was, and hastened to 
bid our hostess good-night, and we were unanimous 
in voting that the zodlogical party was the great 
event of the season. 


WHERE DID THE LAMB COME FROM? 


"M not ‘fraid,” and Jean put both feet 
firmly on the top of the steps going to 
the lawn. “TI not one bit ’fraid,” and 
Jean looked off toward the road and 
into the woods on the other side. The 

little girl had come with her mother to this big 

boarding-house the day before. All the morning 
groups of ladies and gentlemen had been on the 
piazza and lawn chatting and playing tennis, but 
now they were in their rooms or had gone over the 
brook to the glen, and the house seemed strangely 
still and quiet to a little girl who had never been 
out of the bustle and roar of New York before. 

Her mamma had gone to lie down, for she was not 

well, and she told Jean not to go out of sight of the 

front of the house; there was plenty of room to 
play under the trees, and she would come down 
before tea time and walk with her, or, if she were 
lonesome, she could come right back to their room. 

Jean went gayly down stairs, but when she got 
down, and everybody was gone, and there was not 

a sound of the people, a queer little shiver made 

her stand still. The wind blew through the trees, 














and the long shadows of the limbs on the grass 
looked strange to the little girl who never saw them 
before. Jean wandered about, and finally climbed 
on the front gate. 

The woods looked so cool that a desire to go into 
them came into the little head under the daisy- 
trimmed hat. She climbed down to go to her 
mother to ask permission just to sit in the edge of 
the woods, but when she. got to the front door she 
remembered that her mamma was taking a nap, and 
decided that she would not speak to her. 

Jean went slowly down to the gate, and, looking 
over her shoulder, pulled the latch and found herself 
in the road. She did not turn her head, but walked 
steadily to the edge of the woods. The rays of the 
sun were playing at hide and seek through the 
leaves of the trees. 

“ Just the place for fairies!” and Jean sat down 
on a stone just in front of a big blackberry 
bush. Presently there was a tinkle. “My!” ex- 
claimed Jean; “there is one of the bells!” She 
listened, but there was no second sound. “Guess 
they have gone into the banquet hall,” was Jean’s 
next thought. So she peeked in among the bushes. 
“T guess I'll sit close to this rock; it has a big 
crack in it, and some may come out this way.” So 
Jean settled down before the opening in the big 
rock, and presently she heard a band. The music 
was not very loud, and she thought most of it must 
be fiddles ; it finally became a musical hum, and 
Jean smiled as she listened. And then what won- 
derful sights she saw! Fairies with beautiful wings 
floating about in the sunshine, with bees and crick- 
ets in acre Bere playing musical instruments. It 
was a beautiful sight, and then the bells rang softly 
at first, and then harder and louder, and finally 
there was a great crash of bells, and Jean sat up, 
rubbing her eyes, to find a beautiful white lamb 
with a bell on his neck poking his nose under her 
hand to get her mae 

Jean jumped to her feet, but the lamb rubbed so 
confidingly against her that she put her arms about 
his neck and loved him. When Jean’s mamma 
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came to the front door she saw Jean just as you 
see her in the picture. 

“You look as if you had been asleep,” said 
mamma. 

“T’ve been to fairyland,” answered Jean. 

“And found a lamb?” said her mother as she 
patted the pretty creature. 
He... do you think? Had Jean been to fairy- 








THE BIG RAFT. 


OST of you have heard of the great rafts 
| of timber that have been built in New 
Brunswick and towed to New York. 
>| There is nothing new in importing timber 

=_3ti from ‘the Provinces into the United 
States, but until two years ago it was brought by 
sailing vessels, cut into boards, and in much shorter 
lengths for easier transportation. A large ship- 
builder believed it would cost less to transport the 
lumber in bulk; that is, the trunks of the trees, 
from which the limbs only had been cut. 

The first attempt was made two years ago, when 
an enormous raft, built in the form of a cigar, was 
attached to towboats sent down from New York 
to St. John. The experiment was watched with a 
good deal of interest, and when the raft in a heavy 
storm parted the hawsers, and was lost at sea, 
there were very many who prided themselves on 
being prophets because they had said it would be 
impossible to build a raft that would stand the 
voyage. : 

The man who conceived the idea still thought it 
a practicable one. He believed it would be possible 
to bring the raft safely into New York Harbor, 
but it must be a different shape. So he went to 
work in a different way, and has succeeded in 
bringing safely into his docks three rafts. The last 
one arrived last week. It contained ten thousand 
sticks of timber, and was about nine hundred feet 
long. It differs from any that preceded it. A 
big chain about two inches in diameter runs from 
end to end of the raft; around this chain the raft 
was built in sections, leaving several feet of the 
chain free between each section. Each section was 
about sixty feet in length, and flat bottomed—the 
former rafts were round bottomed. The sections 
were thirty-six feet wide, and higher in the center 
than at the sides, and drew thirteen feet of water 
each. When the raft left St. John’s there were 
seventeen sections, but three were lost in a storm; 
they were the three aft sections. The wood is Nor- 
way pine, spruce, and hackmetack. When com- 
pleted the raft contained about five million feet of 
lumber, but the loss of three sections decreased 
this amount by many feet. It costs about $2,500 
to tow the raft from St.John, but there is a saving 
of about $5,000 in customs duties, as wood in this 
form is not as valuable as when ready for building, 
and of course the duties are lower. The profit has 
been so great on the timber thus imported that the 
originator of the idea has bought enormous tracts 
of timber in New Brunswick, which will be felled, 
and then transported in this way. 

The rafts are said to look like enormous turtles 
on a string when going through the water. 

















A VERY ODD GIRL. 


[® school she ranks above her mates, 
And wins the highest prizes ; 
She bounds correctly all the States, 
And tells what each one’s size is ; 
In class she will not prompt a friend, 
For she doesn’t believe in telling ; 
She heeds the rules from end to end, 
And never fails in spelling. 
“ She’s just as odd as odd can be !” 
Say all the school of Esther Lee. 


She keeps her room as neat as wax, 
And laughs at Peter’s mockings ; 

She mends Priscilla’s gloves and sacques, 
And darns the family stockings ; 

She dusts the sitting-room for 
She cares for baby brother ; 

She fashions balls and kites for Nate, 
And runs for tired mother. 
“ She’s just as odd as odd can be !” 

Say all at home of Esther Lee. 


For little crippled Mary Betts 

She saves her brightest pennies ; 
She never, never s or frets 
wee eect at tennis ; 

it py words she is sure to t 

Children in lowly by-ways ; foo 
She guides unsteady, aged feet 

Across the bustling highways. 

“ She’s just as odd as odd can be !” 

Say all the town of Esther Lee. 
—[Sunday-School Times. 


ate, 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


ENTERING THE KINGDOM.’ 


By THe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


a> Am|UR lesson for to-day illustrates Christ’s 

G D>) aphorism, The last shall be first, and 

the first last. Christ received the little 

SP children whom the Twelve would have 

2 rejected; he rejected the rich young 

ruler whom the Twelve would have welcomed. It 
was a double surprise to them. 


I.—CHRIST RECEIVING. 


Who brought these little children? We do not 
know. We cannot say, as has often been said, that 
they were received on the faith of their parents. 
We do not know that their parents brought them, 
or that those who brought them had what can really 
be called faith. They believed Jesus was a prophet ; 
they thought his laying of hands on their children 
would convey a blessing. Perhaps this was spirit- 
ual faith; quite as likely it was unintelligent super- 
stition. Nor did Christ put his reeeption on the 
ground that the parents had faith; but on the 
ground that “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
The New Testament recognizes two kingdoms—one 
of light, the other of darkness; one of good, the 
other of evil; one of God, the other of the devil. 
Children belong to the kingdom of light, of good, 
of God. Not because their parents have faith, but 
because they are children, and God is God. The 
Prodigal belongs to his father till he wanders away 
from him. Adam belongs in the Garden till he 
exiles himself by his own sin. Our children are to 
be brought up in the belief that they belong to God 
unless they choose to abandon him; not in the 
belief that they belong to the devil till they choose 
to renounce allegiance to him. Our children should 
be brought to Christ, given to Christ, kept with 
Christ—and never know when they become Chris- 
tians.” 

How can these little children come to Christ ? 
Do they understand the Christian creed? No! 
Have they rendered Christian service? No! Have 
they any experience of repentance and faith? any 
remorse for past transgression? any joy in par- 
doned sin? No! Can they bring with them any 
addition to the Lord’s host? No! Why, then, 
receive them? Because Christ came to give, not to 
get. Because children need what he can give. 
Because helplessness and need are the surest pass- 
ports to his favor. Because he wishes pupils, and 
a teacher always prefers to take his pupils before 
they have learned bad habits in a bad school. Not 
knowledge, nor service, nor experience, are condi- 
tions of coming to Christ, but need of light and 
strength and life. Those that need his help and 
will take it are those Christ receives. 


II.—CHRISTS REJECTING. 


The story of Christ’s rejection of the rich young 
ruler is one of the saddest in the Bible. But it is 
one of the most significant. It does not need so 
much application as a simple telling. It carries its 
own application with it. 

Jesus and the twelve were walking in the way, 
when this young man came running toward them. 
When he reached them he kneeled at the feet of 
Jesus; he addressed him in the words of reverent 
allegiance. “Good Master,” said he, “ what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?” The Master looked 
kindly at him, yet we may well imagine with that 
piercing insight which no concealments, conscious 
or unconscious, could ever escape. He sought to 
measure the meaning, the real, heart-felt meaning, 
of the reverent words. “Why callest thou me 
good ?” said he; “there is none good but one— 
God.” * Words of mere form were always repul- 
sive to the absolute sincerity of Christ. He would 
have none of them; never used them; would not 
endure them from others. “Good-by.” What 
do you mean by good-by? Do you really pray, 
God be with you? “Your obedient servant.” 
What do you mean by obedient servant? Do you 
really put yourself at my service? Somewhat thus, 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 31, 1890.— 
Lake xviii., 15-39. 

2 This does not involve infant baptism. The question 
whether baptism is legitimately employed as a rite of conse- 
eration of infant children, or should be employed only as a 
rite of initiation into the visible Church, is an entirely dis- 
tinct question. 

8 For reasons stated at length in my commentary on Mat- 
thew, I prefer this reading in all the three Gospels, though 
the Revisers adopt a different one in Matthew. — It is impos- 
sible to diseuss this doubtful question in Biblical criticism at 
length here. 
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if I read aright, Christ seeks to know the true 
meaning of the reverent words of the young man. 
It is no rebuke; it is inquisition. “ Why callest 
thou me good? Why, Master? There is bat one 
Master, but one Good ; that is God. Do you truly 
recognize in me, as Peter has, the Son of the living 
God? Am I to you in very truth what I am to 
them, the Good Master, the Divine Lord, the one to 
whom absolute allegiance is due and shall be paid ?” 
And the young man has no answer. His reverent 
words will not stand the acid of this searching ; 
they are not pure gold. Christ does not press the 
inquiry. He leaves it to be pressed by the young 
man’s own conscience. He leaves it, let me add, 
for us to press, each for himself upon hia own con- 
science. Why callest thou him Good Master—in 
hymns? in prayers? in creeds? Is he in very 
truth your Master? Is his rule the rule of your 
life? Do you own allegiance to him in the parlor, 
the kitchen, the store, the street? or only in the 
prayer-meeting and the church? Ask thyself, oh, 
my soul! this question. Rather, hear Christ asking 
it, with that searching look and those searching 
words of his; as he will ask it in the great judg- 
ment day. 

There is a moment's pause; then Christ, getting 
no answer to his question, gives answer to the ques- 
tion asked of him. “Keep the commandments.” 
Curious answer, was it not? What becomes of the 
doctrine of justification by faith? What becomes 
of all our diatribes against morality as payment for 
eternal life? What of Paul’s declaration, ‘ By the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in his 
sight?” This was always Christ’s way; he met 
men on their own ground, and compelled their own 
conscience to emn them. As Socrates com- 
pelled his diseiples to argue out philosophic truth 
for themselves, so Christ compelled his inquirers to 
ascertain moral truth for themselves. His method 
was the Socratic method applied to morals. There 
was @ strange inconsistency in this young man’s 
question, What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 
Inheritances are not earned by services. They are 
gifts, not wages. I have read somewhere the story 
of a poor woman who looked longingly at the 
flowers which grew in the king’s garden, wishing 
to buy some for her sick daughter. The king's 
gardener angrily repelled her. “The king’s flowers 
are not for sale,” he said, rudely. But the king, 
chancing to come by, plucked a bouquet and gave 
it to the wistful woman. “True,” he said, “the 
king does not sell his flowers; but he gives them 
away.” The great King does not sell eternal life, 
he gives it. But Christ did not point out this in- 
consistency. He did not argue, as a modern divine 
would have done, the insufficiency of morality to 
save. He threw the man back on his own con- 
science. “Keep the commandments,” he said. 
And truly this is right. If any man will keep the 
commandments, it is enough. If a man has no 
sins to answer for, he needs no Saviour. He that 
has justified himself needs no justifier. The ac- 
quitted need not ask pardon. 

“ Which commandments?” asks the young man. 

And the answer of the Master still meets him on 
his own ground. “Honor thy father and thy 
mother. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Had he said, 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” there 


‘would have been a chance for questioning and argu- 


ment: “Is there a God? And how, among gods 
many and lords many, am I to know which is the 
true God?” Had he said, “ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” there would have been a 
chance to question, How? According to the stricter 
rule of Shammai or the lighter law of Hillel? But 
there was and is no room to question the law of 
honor to parents, of regard to life and property 
and purity. No room for argument here ; no room 
for further questioning. 

“ All these have I kept from my youth up,” is 
the not vainglorious reply. Why, then, young man, 
rise from thy knees and go thy way. Thou hast 
the Good Master’s word for it that to keep these 
commandments is the key ; thou hast the testimony 
of thine own conscience that thou hast kept them. 
What more ? 

But he does not rise; he still kneels; he is not 
satisfied. His conscience is not at rest. “ And 
yet,” he cries to himself, “I am not at peace.” 
And then he cries to the Master, ‘“‘ What lack I 
yet?” If the Good Master had told him that he 
lacked anything, he would have been ready with 
indignant Yenial and ready defense. But no man 
can defend himself when he is his own accuser. 

Then, with a sentence, Christ reveals his lack: 
lack of love; lack of consecration ; lack of alle- 
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giance; lack of true, real, life-acknowledgment of 
Christ as Good Master. “Go, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor; and come, follow me.” 
“T have not where to lay my head. These have 
left their all to follow me: Peter, his house; Mat- 
thew, his tax-tables ; James and John, their fishing- 
boats. Would you enroll yourself among them ? 
Submit to like conditions. Become as we are, that 
you may become as rich Prove the truth of your 
words, ‘Good Master,’ by doing a difficult thing 
because the Master commands it.” 

Commentators stumble over the difficulty of this 
command. But it came to others, and they stood 
the test. It came to Peter and James and John 
and Andrew, when Christ bade them leave all to 
follow him, to become fishers of men. It came to 
Paul when Christ bade him crucify his pride, and 
go into Damascus, and take his instructions from 
one of the despised and persecuted Christians, who 
would tell bim what he should do. It came to 
Luther, when Christ bade him forsake the church 
of his fathers and of his childhood; to Coligny, 
when Christ bade him abandon wife and home and 
peace; to William of Orange ; to the Puritans ; to 
John Howard ; to David Livingstone. In one form 
or another it comes to every Christian ; for to every 
would-be Christian the Master says, “ Give up your 
property, your home, your life itself, and take them 
back as mine, and use them for me in using them 
for your fellow-mep. He who cannot, does not, 
do this is no Christian. He can do naught but go 
away sorrowful: in this life, if he is keen of con- 
science ; in the life to come, if a false education has 
lulled his conscience into uneasy slumber, but 
slumber so deep that only the judgment day can 
awaken it. ‘ 

What, then, did this young man lack? Not 
right desires: he wished to inherit eternal life, Not 
a good moral character: all the moral law he had 
kept from his youth up; he had been an honoring 
son, an honored citizen, a pure man. Not earnest- 
ness: he came rupning to Christ. Not reverence : 
he kneeled before him. Not humility: he made 
willing and public confession of his desire and his 
faith before the multitude in the open roadway. 
Not an orthodox belief : if words are creeds, no 
ereed could be more orthodox than that which he 
compacted into the two words, Good Master. Not 
a humane and tender spirit : for Christ, looking on 
him, loved him. But he lacked absolute and un- 
questioning allegiance ; entire and implicit conse- 
eration ; the spirit of the soldier who only asks 
what the marching orders of the captain are; the 
spirit of the Master himself, whose prayer was ever, 
Thy will, not mine, be done. And, lacking this, he 
lacked everything, and went away sorrowful. 

Go, Christian reader, kneel at the feet of the 
same Master ; carry tohim the same prayer, What 
lack I yet? and, catching inspiration from his pres- 
ence, rise, and go away, not sorrowful but rejoicing, 
to be his child and do his will, whatever that will 
may be, whatever of self-consecration that child- 


allegiance may require. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ENTERING THE KINGDOM. 


By Emity Huntineton Minter. 
val NTERING the kingdom of God does not 
e)) 








SU | mean going to heaven. In one sense 

may] every one is in God's kingdom, because 
J oN this world and all other worlds belong 
7 =") to him ; but Jesus said to the Pharisees, 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” and when 
he talked about entering that kingdom he meant 
having the peace and love of God reign in the 
heart, and having no wish or will but to be obedient 
to him. Jesus said once, “I am the way,” and 
bade all who would enter in walk in his footsteps ; 
he said, “ I am the door,” and bade all who would 
enter come to him; and when we come, he tells us 
that the very first step is to become humble and 
teachable and obedient; that is the only way to 
have the peace of God enter our hearts, and make 
them a part of his kingdom. 

That which fits us to enter this kingdom is not 
goodness, but humility ; not knowledge, but teach- 
ableness; not ability to choose, but willingness to 
be led; not wisdom to understand all God does, 
but readiness to do all he says. 

This is what Jesus taught, and, if we remember 
it, we can understand why he welcomed the little 
children, and said the kingdom of heaven was of 
such as they. For the qualities we wish most to 
see in our children, the things which make them 
lovely as children, are just these qualities which 
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God wishes to see in his children ; qualities which 
find open soil in a child's heart, but which, some- 
times, are very hard to plant when pride and 
worldly wisdom, self-confidence and the cares of 
this life, have taken such deep root that they can- 
not easily be pulled up. Three things, then, we 
may learn about children and the kingdom of 
heaven : 

1. Children may most easily enter it. They 
have less to overcome of evil habit ; less hindrances 
in the cares and ambitions of life, and, just because 
they are children, a child’s life of obedience, faith, 
and trust is as natural toward their heavenly 
Father as toward their earthly parents. 

2. Parents should bring their children. When 
Jesus said, “Suffer them to come,” he spoke 
of babes, that must be brought by others; and 
so, if we wou'd have our children enter his king- 
dom, we ourselves must do our part in bringing 
them for the divine blessing. We must ask for 
their helplessness the Master's touch; we must 
bring them to him by example, by instruction, by 
training ; we must say to them from their earliest 
years, “ You are the Lord’s; you belong to him; 
I gave you to him, and I dare not do anything in 
your training which he would not approve.” 

3. “ Forbid them not.” It is not always in 
words of rebuke that children are forbidden to 
come to Jesus; many a disciple has stood in the 
way by his own cold, unloving, mistaken interpre- 
tation of the Master's will and character. 

We read, ‘“‘ If a man love not his brother whom 
he has seen, how shall he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” and how shall the child be drawn to 
his heavenly Father, if those who say they dwell 
in him show so little of his spirit? To many a 
child the awful Eye, seeing in the darkness, watch- 
ful of the thoughts of the heart, is a reality before 
which he hides and shudders, while the tender love, 
the unwearied care, the ready and perfect forgive- 
ness, are only the vaguest of beliefs. He never 
thinks of God as on his side, against the devil, 
against himself—the lower self of which even chil- 
dren are conscious ; he thinks of God as his jadge, 
but not his helper. We do not forbid, but we 
hinder, or we fail to help. 

The way the child enters is the only way ; the 
rich young ruler failed because it was too hard for 
him to receive the kingdom of God as a little child. 
He wanted to win the blessedness of God's kingdom 
in heaven without belonging to it here upon earth. 
He was accustomed to rule, he could not become 
an obedient follower; he loved honor and comfort, 
he could not face contempt and poverty ; he had 
great treasure here, he could not let it go for 
treasure in heaven. We do not go to Jesus simply 
to have our sins forgiven and be let into heaven at 
last ; we go to him for power to grow into his like- 
ness, for help to overcome evil, to be lifted up that 
we may lift up others; and we cannot begin our 
lessons too young. 

It was not to the children, but to the timid 
mothers and the hindering disciples, that Jesus 
spoke ; and it is to fathers and mothers and teachers 
that I would like to press home the command, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is” (not may be) “ the 
kingdom of heaven.” 








THE GREAT ENVIRONMENT. 


By tHe Rev. Grorce F. CuHIpPrerFI£E.p.' 


‘* He is not far from each one of us, for in him we live aad 
move and have our being.”’—Acts xvii., 27, 28. 

N= SF, JHE light falls about us like a garment. 
The atmosphere enfolds us and invades 
78) the lungs, the bones and tissues. Nature 

| lays her hand upon usin the inmost proc- 
esses of our being, and winds about us 
as a vine about a trellis. Gravity holds us in the 
everlasting arms. Life and death go on in us by 
the will of nature. The process that takes hold of 
beast and plant reaches up into our ome 

We are linked into and are dependent upon 
the processes of field and garden, of sea and forest. 
Nature quenches our thirst and stays our hunger. 
She stands guard over our being, and has beset us 
behind and before. Man is a center in which the 
infinite life unfolds itself, and about which the uni- 
verse weaves an environment. And when we say 
the universe, we mean the universe as aglow with 
the divine presence and instinct with divine life. 
God is round about us—the element in which we 
live and move and have our being. 








1 First Congregational Church, Malone, N. Y. 
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In forms of thought that are now largely of the 
past, God has been regarded as dwelling apart from 
the universe, and as operating it from the outside, 
just as an engineer “runs” a steam engine. Crea- 
tion, also, was regarded as a fashioning of the world 
out of nothing—a mechanical putting of it together. 
And as men read the signs of thought in the uni- 
verse they interpreted them as marks of contrivance 
and design. Paley likened nature to a watch, and 
reasoned that, as the springs and wheels and grada- 
ated dial and hands indicated design, so also did 
the myriad adjustments in nature. This is the 
carpenter theory of the universe, which regards it 
as though it was built to order by some master 
mechanic. 

But the universe is not so much a work of power 
or skill as it is a product of life. It is not a man- 
ufacture, but a growth. It is not a thing once for 
all done, but a process, a vital movement and 
unfolding, whose center and heart is God. 

Yet on this side, too, of the truth have we erred. 
Pantheism confounds and identifies natare with 
God. It says that either is the other. It blends 
spirit and matter into one. It says of the flowers 
and the sky and the restless waters and the energies 
that fold the world in their arms, that they are 
very God of very God. 

Christian thought would avoid both extremes, or 
rather would embrace the whole truth that encircles 
both extremes as the sphere encircles its poles. It 
sets forth God’s sovereignty and creature free- 
dom— God that made the earth and the world 
and all things that are therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshiped by men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, seeing he 
giveth to all life and all things.” Could the divine 
sovereignty over nature be more clearly stated ? 
And yet, just as clearly does the apostle teach that 
God pervades the universe as a vital presence, bath- 
ing it as the light or air bathes a flower: “He is 
not far from any of us, for in him we live and 
move and have our being.” He is the element or 
medium in which we exist. And this thought of 
the divine life as unfolded in his creatures, he seeks 
to strengthen by a quotation from the poet Aratus : 
“We are his offspring.” Men are sprang from 
God as the flower trot the soil, and they live one 
in the other. 

Students have found in the structure and prop- 
erties of matter, as seen in the atom or the mass, 
what they have regarded a3 the marks of its sub- 
jection. It is under certain necessities that may 
be expressed with mathematical rigor. 
are uniform. It is inert. It falls into the forms 
of intelligence. It seems to be under the dominion 
of mind. Everywhere it seems to be the expression 
of one purpose; its parts and properties work 
together in the harness of a common striving. 

Bat if this be so, it is so, not because has 
stamped these marks of thought upon the universe, 
or has built it by rule and compass, but because in 
the beginning “ the Spirit of God brooded upon the 
face of the waters,” and the unfoldi of nature 
have been the unfoldings of a divine life and intelli- 
gence. God is in the world as the soul is in the 
tissues of the body. And as the body works the 
will of the soul and expresses its thought, so the 
world works the will and expresses the thought of 
God. And as the soul is free from the compulsions 
of the flesh, so God is free in nature, and is able to 
save us when we cry to him. 

And since God is the life of the universe, and all 
its forces and processes are but forms of his life 
and activity, the human race is seized and in- 
volved in God, in all that is wrought out in our 
bodies and souls. Nature, in her manifold oper- 
ations, weaves about us a mesh invisible, subtle, 
powerful. Her life overflows our very conscious- 
ness. That fulloess of being that rises in the vege- 
tation of summer, and climbs the veins of the hem- 
lock or lily, mounts into the veins of our being. 
God is twined about us. 

And this whether we be good or evil. The same 
great movement, the same vast unfolding of life, is 
behind the regular undulations of the tide, or the in- 
termittent and blasting fires of the voleano, behind 
the peace or the violence, the plenty or the famine. 
The same exuberant life is poured into weed and 
flower, and rises equally in the veins of the deadly 
nightshade or the wholesome corn or potato. 
Alike it mounts in man and beast. One wisdom 
strives with all; one voice calls with equal pathos 
to evil and good. The same sun rises on both, 
and on their fields falls the same rain. Alike in 
God just and unjust live and move and have their 
being. 


Its laws. 
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For God does not deal with his children after 
the analogies of human justice. He does not give 
or withhold after the manner of men. His re- 
quitals are not those declared by human statutes at 
the lips of a judge—fine, stripes, imprisonment—but 
are the requitals, the losses and gains, of life itself. 
This divine life that overflows in us is our judg- 
ment. The light judges us. God is, before all 
things else, a father, a giver of life; he has made 
us in his own image, after his likeness, and has 
breathed into our nostrils the breath of life; and as 
this divine inbreathing is met by us, so is our re- 
ward. It fulfills itself in honor or shame, in weal 
or woe. Life is its own blessing or penalty, its 
own judgment-seat. 

God is in us and we in God. In him we become 
living souls. There runs in our veins and quickens 
in our tissues a life that is inseparable from our 
own. Ourselves from God we may not free. He 
has beset us behind and before, and laid his hand 
upon us. Forever and forever in him we live and 
move and have our being ; 

‘* A presence 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and « spirit that impels 
All thinking beings, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


There is a very practical sense in which it may 
be said that human lives penetrate each other. 
Subtle, beyond all analysis, are the ways by which 
mind influences mind. We convey our moods, our 
feelings and thoughts, to another. One will over- 
powers another, and suggests some service it shall 
perform, some disclosure it shall make—bids it be 
grave or gay, be modest or brazen. We are only 
beginning to understand the extent and subtle com- 
plexity of these mental phenomena. 

There is a mysterious borderland between mat- 
ter and spirit. Not abrupt and clear is the sep 
aration between soul and body, but shadowy and 
obscure. The two come together as in a haze, and 
are confounded. For matter is everywhere the 
medium of a divine life. It is athrill with the 
divine presence, and is vital. And so the soul is 
set in the body, not as the sun in a clear sky, but 
as a sun shining through the mist that obscures its 
outlines. We see and feel the shaded glory. and 
we know the sun is beyond the cloud. And so 
through the veil of the flesh we feel the glow of a 
diffused intelligence and the ardor of passion, and 
we know that an immortal spirit is behind it. 

And the divine life that has brought us forth, in 
which we live and move and have our being, that 
enfolds us as the blood in our veins or the breath 
of our nostrils, comes even yet closer to us. 

The closest intimacies of life are not those of the 
body, but of the soul—the intimacies of like-mind- 
edness, of heart answering to heart. Men whoshare 
the same great faiths, or are comrades in the same 
great battles, or have been fellows in peril or per- 
secution, or been constrained by the same aspira- 
tions, are near to each other. They know each 
other’s thoughts, they feel each other’s hopes and 
fears. They are woven together in the web of fate. 

Strange skies nor tongues, nor time, can separate 
those who are of like mind. Men who are con- 
genial, or born together, belong each to other. -In 
spite of the centuries and the distant clime, he 
whose soul is as the soul of David and Isaiah and 
Paul and John is en rapport with these. Who 
cried, “ As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul after thee, O God!” is fellow- 
heart to every aspiring soul. ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world,” 
wrote the Apostle; Demas and he were far apart, 
though side by side. The real nearness of men is 
the nearness of spirit. 

And this is God’s real nearness to us. Not that 
his hand is upon us, nor that his presence is living 
and active and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of 
joints and marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart ; not even that he has said, 
“Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness,” and that his breath is in our nostrils. This 
is but the beginning and condition of God’s real 
nearness tous. All this welling up of the divine life 
in us does not drive out the sense of loneliness and 
desolation. There is no loneliness like the loneliness 
of a crowded assembly; none like that the soul 
knows in the midst of the divine presence. 

And God’s closeness to us must be more than 
this. His presence enfolds us, in him we live and 
move and have our being; this is not enough. The 
tides of a divine life rise in us ; this is not enough. 
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Still do we feel after him if haply we may find him ; 
and unless we do, we are orphans, and God i 
childless. He is far off from us until we have 
learned to feel him, know him, trust him, love him. 
But his secret is with them that fear him ; blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they see him ; the eternal 
God is their refuge, and underneath them is the 
pressure of the everlasting arms. There is no inti- 
macy like the intimacy of love; no fellowship like 
that of hearts aglow with mutual affection. “Ifa 
man love me,” said Jesus, “he will keep my word, 
and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” It is as we 
are quickened into new being, and become temples 
of the Holy Spirit, and feel the touch of God’s 
hand and hear his words, “ I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee,” that his nearness comes home 
to us. 
“ Near! so very near, I cannot nearer be; 
For, in the likeness of his Son, I am as near as he.” 


It would be hard to exaggerate the worth of this 
to a devout soul. To rest in something that shall 
satisfy the intellect and the heart, is the soul’s 
supreme longing. The history of religion and of 
philosophy is evidence. The cry of the earnest 
spirit is, “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” “ Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee,” sings the Psalmist. His 
soul had been as a bird frightened from its nest, 
but finding shelter nowhere else. “I will say of the 
Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress, my God in 
whom I will trust.” “In the day of trouble he 
shall keep me in his pavilion; in the court of his 
tabernacle shall he hide me.” 

In such words have men sung their joy in the 
keeping of God. Nor is it less dear to us children 
of a later day. Niebuhr, the great critic and 
scholar, is spokesman for millions when he says, 
“TI do not know what to do with a metaphysical 
God. I will have none but the God of the Bible, 
who is heart to heart with us.” Such waiting on 
God has been the strength and solemn joy of men. 
They had fainted unless they had believed to 
see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living. 

And yet, on the other hand, this closeness of 
God has been the agony and despair of men. Some 
have longed to tear out of the soul all sense or 
remembrance of him, even as Hercules strove to 
tear from his burning flesh the poisoned tanic of 
the Centaur. While one cries, “The Lord is my 
light and my salvation,” another finds God to be a 
consuming fire. The heat that quickens life hastens 
death; the glow that flushes the petals of the 
flowers and clothes the hills with verdure converts 
the noxious weed into a poison and stench. And 
so one gladly trusts that “ He who dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty ;” another calls on the 
rocks and mountains to fall on him and hide him 
from the face of deity. 

Oh, to know him, to know him as he is, is eternal 
life. He is not far from any of us. He is nigh 
untoall that call uponhim in truth. Above, about, 
within us, his abundant life enswathes us and works 
out its high mission. He flows through one man’s 
being as a stream through a fertile meadow; 
through another's as a choked torrent down a 
mountain gorge, leaving ruin in its wake. With 
the pure he shows himself pure; with the froward, 
froward. 

What shall God be to us ? What shall divine love, 
what shall divine life, give us? “I am come that 
men might have life,” said Jesus. If we be as 
little children in our readiness to learn, we shall 
pass into the light and glory of existence, into the 
kingdom of God. We must not despise the oracles 
that speak to us ; nature, the words of the wise who 
have walked with God, the instincts and needs of 
the soul itself, the life and speech of Jesus, will 
guide us aright. Let us be still and know that he 
is God. By childlikeness of mind men guessed the 
secrets of the winds and waves, of steam and gravi- 
tation and the electric current and the sun. By 
the mental honesty of a child, Newton saw the 
meaning of a falling apple. So are we to be wise 
as to God. Take him, touch him, try him, and let 
him be his own interpreter. How near, how real 
he is made in Jesus! Here is a door, here a “ way 
of access,” that no one who is humble toward the 
truth can despise. 

“God is law, say the wise, and, O soul, let us rejoice ; 
For if he thunder by law, the thunder is still his voice. 
Speak to him thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit 

may meet. 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
PHILIP THE EVANGELIST-HOW HE 
TEACHES US TO WORK. 
(Acts viii., 5, 6, 26-40.) 

xSs CS |HE reputation for integrity in the daily 
I ~) Fu walk of life, fidelity in the routine 
(>| #5) of church work, eminent piety, and 
»| what has been termed “ sanctified com- 
. mon sense,” are the characteristics of 
Philip, as he is presented to us in the history of 
the early church. This incident in which he is 
the means, under God, of the conversion of the 
Ethiopian, is especially helpful to the Christian 
worker, as it shows the successful application of 

certain principles which govern Christian work. 

We are God's fellow-workers, therefore we 
should be ready to labor wherever God needs us. 
Philip was working successfully among the Samari- 
tans, but at the command of the Lord he goes else- 
where. If we give ourselves entirely to God, for 
his service, and then follow closely his leadings, 
through his providences, his Word, and his Spirit, 
trusting him wholly, we are led to the right road 
and the right people as surely as was Philip. 

We must come into personal contact with those 
whom we would have saved. To join in the public 
prayers of the Church for the salvation of the world, 
to pray earnestly in private that souls may be 
brought to Christ, and to give of our substance for 
the furtherance of this end, is not enough; we must 

out where the unsaved are, and take them by the 

d, and, by personal entreaty, lead them to him. 

We need to know the Word of God thoroughly. 
Not only should we be able to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us, but the revelation of the 
Scriptures, from the fall to the song of finished 
redemption, should stand forth clearly to our minds 
as one complete picture, with the crucified Christ as 
the central . Philip preached Jesus. The 
simple story of the Gospel is all that men need to 
know in order to be saved, but we need to know 
“all Scripture” in order to be greatly used in their 
salvation. 

We are not to be respecters of persons. Nation- 
ality, position, and wealth are not to be taken into 
consideration. For the poor and the humble, the 
rich and those in authority, of all nations, Christ 
died, and we are commissioned to deliver the glad 
tidings to every creature. When any believe, we 
should receive them into all the privileges and the 
fellowship of the Church of Christ. 
The same means that were blessed of God 


eighteen hundred years ago, on that desert road 
between Jerusalem and Gaza, have been blessed of 
him over and over again since that day, on other 
deserts and on our own city streets. He stands 
ready still to bless them wherever he can find a 
Christian worker with a character above suspicion, 
who will go where he is sent, who will preach Jesus 
by coming close to the lives of men, and who will 
receive into loving fellowship any one, of whatever 
race or color, who accepts the Master. 

In view of the present widespread interest in 
Henry M. Stanley, it would be well to enlarge the 
missi side of our topic to include the Conti- 
nent of Africa. Abundant material may be ob- 
tained from Stanley’s new book, “In Darkest 
Africa.” A letter from a missionary in Northern 
Africa, on page 211 of the March number of “ The 
Missionary Review,” treats of the work in that sec- 
tion. In the June number there is an interesting 
and suggestive account of Louis Harms, the Lu- 
theran pastor of Hermannsburg, who so stimulated 
his people to an interest in missions that they fur- 
nished money and men, built a ship, christened it 
“Candace,” and dedicated it to the work of carry- 
ing the Gospel to the Ethiopians. With twelve 
candidates for appointment as missionaries and eight 
colonists, it sailed for Africa in October, 1853. 
Every year r numbers entered the field from 
the church at Hermannsburg, and in ten years they 
had founded twenty-four stations and received one 
hundred and ninety converts. 

References: Ps. Ixviii., 31; Is. vi., 8; Zeph. iii., 
9,10; Matt. xvi, 16, 17—xxviii, 16-20; Luke 
xii., 8—xxiv., 27; John v., 39—vi., 69—ix., 35-38 
—xi., 25-27—xv., 16—xvi., 13, 14—xx., 21; Acts 
vi., 1-6—xvii., 2, 3, 11—xvii., 24-28; Rom. x., 9, 
10—xv., 4; 2 Tim. i., 14—ii., 2,15. 19-21, 24-26— 
iii., 16, 17—iv., 2,5; 1 John iv., 15—v., 5, 6, 13 

Daily Readings: (1) Is. xix., 1-25; (2) Rom. 
x., 12-21; (3) Is. xxxv., 1-10; (4) Acts ii., 37- 
41; (5) Acts x.,34-43; (6) Luke x, 25-37; (7) 
Acts viii., 5, 6, 26-40. 


1 For the week beginning August 31, 1890. 
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RELicious News. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC CONGREGATION 
CALLING A PROTESTANT MINISTER. 


By tHe Rev. ALEXANDER RoBERTSON. 


MAY visitors te Europe know the little lake 
and village of Mergozzo, which circle round 
the base of that solitary hill, Mount Orfano, at the 
head of the Palanza branch of Lago Maggiore ; and 
such must also have seen a group of houses crowded 
round a little white church far up the slopes of the 
“Orphan Mount” itself. That group of houses 
really forms part of the village below, with which 
it is communally and ecclesiastically connected. 
For upwards of eight years its inhabitants, who 
number about one hundred and fifty, have had a 
quarrel with their parish priest. That worthy man 
naturally prefers to live where the parish church is, 
and where the bulk of his people are—by the edge 
of the lake at the mountain’s foot. It is his duty, 
however, to visit his more distant parishioners at 
certain times, and say mass in their little white 
chapel. This duty it seems he is very unwilling 
to perform. In summer the heat, and in winter 
the cold, make climbing the steeps of Mount Or- 
fano very objectionable to him, and so he insists that, 
instead of his going up to his handful of sheep, 
they should meekly come down to him, when he 
will say mass for them as occasion demands in the 
church of the place at his own door. The mount- 
aineers have always set themselves against such 
an arrangement, and say that, as their priest is 
paid, at the rate, too, of eight francs per mass, to 
— up to them, he must in that matter do his 
uty. 

Last week things came toa climax. There had 
been no services held in their chapel for several 
weeks. The villagers sent a deputation to the 
priest to demand an explanation. He treated them 
rudely, and point blank refused to officiate any 
longer for them in their out-of-the-way chapel. 

The report of the deputation created great indig- 
nation in the hamlet. Unanimously the villagers 
resolved to dispense entirely with the services of 
their cr priest, and give a “call” to the nearest 
evangelical minister, Signor Bossi, of the town of 
Intra, to come and “ take possession of their church 
and become their minister.” Signor Bossi, although 
astonished beyond measure at the unheard-of re- 
quest, did not take long to make up his mind to 
accept it. Accordingly last Sunday he set out to 
scale Mount Orfano, and have himself installed as 
minister of this Roman Catholic church. He was 
received by the villagers with the greatest cordiality. 
He was conducted first to the house of the chief man 
of the hamlet, and there introduced to the leading 
spirits of the place. Thence he was taken to the 
church, where he found the whole population gathered 
to hear him. After praise, prayer, and reading of 
Scripture, a good Gospel sermon was preached, into 
which entered nothing of a controversial nature. 
The audience was delighted with the new kind of 
service. At the close Signor Bossi received many 
assurances to that effect, whilst the whole people 
declared that henceforth they would firmly identify 
themselves, their church building, and their gifts 
with the Reformed faith. 

Whatever may be the sequel of the bold action 
of these Mergozzo mountaineers, it is another proof 
of the spirit of ecclesiastical independence that is 
spreading in Italy. Italians are beginning now to 
distinguish between church and religion ; to rec- 
ognize religion as the end, and the church as only 
the means toward that; and to unite themselves 
with that church system that inculcates most purely 
and simply love to God and love to man, which is 
religion and the fullfilling of the law. 








CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A number of ministers and members of the Chris- 
tian and the Christian Union Churches assembled in 
the Christian charch at Springfield, O.,0n August 6, 
in order to discuss the basis of union agreed upon, in 
substance, by the General Council of the Christian 
Union, and the General Convention of the Christian 
Church, and arrange, if possible, to make the plans for 
church work more practical. After a full and free 
discussion, it was unanimously voted by all who were 
present that— 

Whereas, the two bodies of Christians had agreed upon 
the following basis : 

1. The Holy Bible our only rule of faith and practice. 

2. Christ the only Head of the Church. 

3. Christian ter the only test of fellowship. 


3. 
4. Individual interpretation of Scripture the right and 
duty of all. 
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5. The union of all the followers of Christ without con- 


troversy. 
6. Each local church governs itself. 
. be it resolved : 
1, That we recognize that we have united upon the 
above-named basis. 2 ‘ : 
2. That we will submit this basis, with these resolutions, 
to our councils, conferences, and local churches for their 


val, 
ae That we will unite in all church work. 

4. That all the churches hold their church property as 

nt. 

5. That this union in no way affects the independence of 
all the local churches. an 

6. That in the formation of conferences, ministers be rec- 
ognized upon their credentials from either body. 

7. Where conferences and councils occupy the same ter- 
ritory, we recommend that they unite under one name of 
their own selection. - 

8. In the event of this union being effected and this 
statement adopted, we recommend that the Christian Union 
Churches be represented in the Quadrennial Convention of 
the American Christian Convention of the United States and 
Canada, which will convene at Marion, Indiana, October 7, 
1890. 


Dp Y — Chairman, | 
. J. Duck wortH, . 
C. W. Cxoatr, | Committee. 
_ Grorcz W. Lone, 








THE REV. CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


A cable dispatch from Campfer, in the Tyrol, Switz- 
erland, announces the death on Monday, August 11, of 
the Rev. Charles Loring Brace, the founder, and for 
thirty-eight years the Secretary, of the Children’s Aid 
Society of this city. Mrs. Brace and an unmarried son 
and daughter were with him. He had gone to the Tyrol 
for his health. A married son and daughter are in this 
country. 

Mr. Brace was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1826. At 
the age of twenty he was a uate from Yale Uni- 
versity, and afterward attended the Theological Semi- 
nary in New Haven and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in this city. Though an ordained minister, he 
never accepted a position as pastor of a church. 

In 1850 Mr. Brace made a pedestrian tour through 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Continent, where he 
spent the winter in study at Berlin. After leaving 

lin he went to Hungary, where he was arrested on 
suspicion of being a revolutionary spy, but was soon 
released by the Austrian Government with an apology. 
During his tour in Europe he had made a study of the 
various institutions of charity and reform, and on his 
return in 1852 at once began a series of voluntary 
labors on Blackwell’s Island and at the Five Points 
with a hope of benefiting the unfortunate classes of 
those places. After more than a year’s trial, he became 
convinced that this method could not succeed as a per- 
manent work of reform. The hopeful field was among 
the young, where crime might be checked in its begin- 
ning, the seed of future good character, order, and 
virtue be widely sown. He accordingly threw himself 
into the work, which had already been started by 
W. C. Gilman, W. C. Russell, B. J. Howland, Judge 
Mason, and others in the “boys’ meetings.” The fol- 
lowing year he founded the Children’s Aid Society, the 
outgrowth of the meetings. 

While engaged as Secre of the new Society, in 
1854, Mr. Brace was much impressed with the need 
of practical charity for the street boys who slept at 
ni it near the newspaper offices. When he suggested 
a lodging-house for them the proposition was looked 
on as impracticable, as the boys were said to be per- 
fect banditti. But Mr. Brace was not to be discour- 
aged, and, after numerous refusals from property 
owners to lease their buildings for such a purpose, a 
top loft in a building at Nassau and Fulton Streets was 
obtained, the owner saying that he could have the room 
for the experiment if every other tenant left. _ 

Another feature of practical reform which Mr. 
Brace began, and which he made his special work for 
the rest of his life, was providing homes for destitute 
children, where each child could have the benefits of 
family life instead of being “brought up by machin- 
ery.” This was embodied in his scheme of emigra- 
tion, which, simple and effective as it now seems, was 
strongly quand by many persons interested in asy- 
lums and other institutions, and by a large class who 
thought that it would be scattering the germs of dis- 
ease widespread through the country. Then there 
was the uncertainty as to whether the farmers would 
accept the children, and at first an attempt was made 
to obviate this by allowing the applicants to state what 
kind of children they wished. But as the applications 
were all for perfect children, and as the children to be 
benefited were intensely human, the impracticability of 
this method was soon apparent, and it was abandoned 
for the one nowin use—that of sending a party in charge 
of un agent to a neighborhood, and allowing the farm- 
ers to select the children whom they prefer. 

Early in 1879 a stranger from New England gave 
Whitelaw Reid $1,000 to be expended for the benefit 
of the poor in a manner that would yield the best 
result, and which would make necessary the least out- 
lay of money directly upon the person. Mr. Reid 
adopted the method of emigration proposed by Mr. 
Brace, and in March, 1879, seventy-six children were 
sent to Kansas in charge of an agent of the Society. 
In the next two months two other parties were sent 
West in the same manner, making in all 139 persons 
benefited by this money and $500 additional, which, if 
applied in placing the children in an asylum, would 
have been exhausted in one year, and could have sus- 
tained only ten persons, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mr. Brace wrote a number of books, most of < hich 
dealt with different phases of his life-work. Among 
them are “The New West,” “Gesta Christi,” “ The 
Dangerous Classes of New York,” “The Unknown 
God,” and a collection of “Short Sermons to News- 
boys.” The last book consisted of his regular Sunday 
7. addresses at the boys’ lodging-houses.—[The 

une. 








MISSION NOTES. 


It is the report of Mr. Kasambhai, native missionary 
laborer at Satara in the Marathi (A. B.C. F. M.) Mis- 
sion, India : “ I have never found the people of Satara 
city so friendly to Christians and so favorably disposed 
to listen to the Gospel message as during the past year. 
Many of the educated natives have convened lois 
guttocing» to discuss social and political questions, and 

ve sent invitations to me and to others to join them. 
By attending these meetings I had opportunities of 
ee friendly relations with some of the influential 
as well as most orthodox of the Hindu community. 
The religious prejudices of the Hindus are now so 
much modified that they have admitted me even into 
their most sacred temples, where no native Christians 
were ever before allowed to go.” Sir Charles Aitchi- 
son, K. C. S. L., affirms, after thirty years’ knowledge 
of that country, that since the middle of the present 
oe is paving in India at a rate 
more five times as fast as the population is grow- 
ing. 


Mr. Keltie, of the English Royal Geographical Society, 
reckons the entire e of Africa, exports and imports 
included, at £85,000,000 to £90,000,000. Of this, some 
£40,000,000 are to be credited to the countries along 
the Meiliterranean. The West African trade between 
the tropics is about £5,000,000. The entire trade of 
Central Africa is some £15,000,000, The remaining 
amount must go to South Africa, where trade is increas- 
ing at present, it may be said, by leaps and bounds. 
As an instance, the exports of Cape Colony for last 
year are reckoned at £9,405,955, being an increase of 
more than half a million (£673,354) on the previous 
year. Of this amount, Transvaal gold stands for 
£860,945. Of the entire African trade, Mr. Keltie 
reckons that seven-eighths are derived from one mill- 
ion square miles, the remaining millions not yielding 
£10,000,000 worth; that is, about a million on an 
average for each million of square miles. 





In addition to continued record of fresh and growing 
religious interest among the people in Asia Minor 
(Eastern Turkey), at Adana, Bitlis, Erzroom, and 
Mardin stations of the American Board, we find in the 
July “ Missionary Review of the World” ample report 
from the Rev. Dr. S. H. Jessup, of the Presbyterian For- 
eign Mission Board, of similar recent and extraordinary 
intere st ome the Nestorian Churches in Persia. 
The Rev. Dr. Labaree and the Rev. Mr. Coan, of the 
West Persia Mission, judge that there were no less 
than four hundred conversions during the last spring, 
and the movement was progressing, at latest advices. 





Deaths of missionaries are reported : At Honolulu, 
H. I., May 13, of the Rev. Edward T. Doane ; and on 
May 15, at the same ya of Mrs. E. A. Pedley, of 
Nilgata, Japan ; in the Hospital Evangelismos, Athens, 
Greece, May 13, of the Rev. Henry Moshe A. B.C. 
F. M.), who was on his way to visit the United States ; 
of Mrs. R. H. Hitchcock, an early American Board 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands, at Hilo, H. I., 
April 10, She sailed with her busband, the Rev. 
H. R. Hitchcock (who died in 1855), from New Bed- 
ford, Mass., for their field of labor, November 26, 1831. 


Professor M. N. Wyckoff, of Japan, publishes in the 
July “Missionary Review of the orld ” a thorough 
historical review and a comprehensive account of the 
present condition of education in that empire. In 
respect to the higher culture of women, he says : 
“‘ Advanced education for them is a growth of the last 
twenty years, but it has been taken up heartily and 
pushed with vigor in both Government and private 
schools ; indeed, there are some who think it has been 
excessive.” 


By the gifts of $50,000 each from Miss Mary A. 
Edson, of Grace Church, in this city, since deceased, 
and from her brother, the sum of $200,000 required to 
erect the Protestant E ee meee a Missions Home 
in this city is completed.——Dr. John B. Briggs, phy- 
sician, and Mr. — O. Cheny, a carpenter Pith 
some knowledge of pharmacy, are among recent Prot- 
estant Episgopal missionary appointees. They have 
gone to Auvik, Alaska. 


The Rev. John McKim, Episcopal missionary from 
this country, writes from his station at Osaka, Japan : 
“The Church at home may be assured of this, that the 
religion of Christ is firmly rooted in Japan ; no oppo- 
sition nor perenne can pluck it up. Although the 
total number of converts is not greater than 100,000 
Christianity is already a power whose inflnence is felt 
all over this empire.” 





—_— 








Receipts of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sion (U. S.) fell off in 1889-90, $62,000, and the deficit 
was chiefly in church contributions. The Rey. Dr. 
Burrell, of Minnesota, affirms that the proportion of 
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giving to this cause in the Presbyterian Church in this 
country is one-sixteenth of one per cent. of its income. 





The American Board, at Boston, Mass., appeal to the 
Sabbath-schools and young people of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the country for $5,000 with which 
to build another vessel for missionary use at the Micro- 
nesian Islands. It is to ply in the Ruk Archipelago 
and in the Mortlock group. 


Religious riots in Mexico, fomented by Roman Catho- 
lic priests, are frequent of late, and some of them are 
of much seriousness. The Mexican Government seeks 
to maintain the rights of Protestants, but ineffectually. 





There are six stations in the Labrador (Moravian) 
Mission—Ramah, Hebron, and Okak in the north ; 
Nain, Zoar, and Hopevale in the south ; and the num- 
ber of adherents, adults and children, is 1,309. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A National Missionary Conference is to be held in 
Indianapolis, September 3-9. Its theme will be: 
Shall the Gospel be given to all people during this 
generation? Prominent missionary and Y. M. C. A. 
workers will be present, among them Bishop William 
Taylor, of Africa, Dr. A. T. Pierson, and W. E. 
Blackstone, of Chicago. 

—The Prison Sunday Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York, of which the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks and the Rev. Drs. Crosby, Buckley, and Taylor 
are members, has fixed upon the last Sunday in October 
for observance as Prison Sunday. Sermons will be 
preached and special services held in the interest of 
prison reform in churches of all denominations and in 
all parts of the ‘State. 

—At the anniversary of the Summer School of “ The 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy,” held at 
Avon-by-the-Sea, on August 9, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, New York, 
was re-elected President of the Institute for the ensuing 
year. At this meeting there was also subscribed in a 
few minutes $700 toward an endowment fund for the 
Institute, making $4,000 of the $5,000 to be raised 
conditioned on a friend of the Institute increasing it to 
a $10,000 fund. 

— “The Enrollment Plan” is a movement among the 
Episcopalians of this country to raise $1,000,000 for 
missions, domestic and foreign, from 200,000 contribu- 
tors of $5 each. It was the project of Mr. W. A. M. 
Fuller, deceased, and the “Churchman” is now press- 
ing it. Under the original impulse the fund was car- 
ried up to $125,000. 

—Professor L. F. Stearns, D.D., of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, has been elected to the Roose- 
velt professorship of systematic theology in the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” last week published a 
statement to the effect that it had been decided to 
establish the proposed great Baptist University in this 
city, and that Mr. John D. Rockefeller had promised 
an endowment of $20,000,000, and that Professor 
Harper, of Yale, would be offered the presidency of the 

roposed institution. Other publications seem to make 
it clear that this statement was premature, to say the 
least ; while the plan announced in the “ Tribune ” is 
under discussion, it has not yet been definitely adopted. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—A. E. Woodruff, of Benton Harbor, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. C. Calhoun accepts a call to Allison and Parkers- 
burg, Ia. 

—J. M. Sturtevant, of Cleveland, Ohio, accepts a call to the 
First Church of Galesburg, Ill. 

—J. H. Reid accepts a call to Telluride, Colo. 

rles Helliwell was installed as pastor of the church 
in ty > N. J., on August 6. 

—H. E. Morrow, of Indian Orchard, Mass., has withdrawn 
his recent resignation at the unanimous request of the 
church. 

—T. W. Bath, of Fremont, Ill., has resigned. 

-—J. B. Davies, of Fredericksburg, Ohio, has received a 
call to Jamaica, Vt. 

—F. A. Horton has accepted a call to the Union Church of 
Providence, R. I. 

—C, H. Riggs cocepts a call to East Hartland, Conn. 

—Flavel Bascom, D.D., died in Princeton, Ill., on August 
9, at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Q, D. Hine, for over thirty years pastor of the church in 
Lebanon, Conn.,, died on August 9, at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—R. M. Russell, of Caledonia, N. Y., has received a call 
from the Fifth United Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, 


Pa. 

—L. F. Laverty has received a call from the church in New 
Lisbon, Ohio. 

—James McFarland has been installed pastor of the church 
in Idaho Springs . Colo. 

—W. A. Nordt, of the Second German Church of Newark, 
N. J., has resigned, but has been unanimously requested by 


the church to reconsider his action. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Edward Martin Van Deusen, D.D., for twenty years 
rector of Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., died on August 8 at 
the age of seventy-four. 

. A. Cummings, of St. John’s Church, St. Cloud, Minn., 
bes accepted the rectorship of Christ Church, Eau Claire, 


is. 

—Gilbert Higgs accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ke West. Fla. 

oN meee W. Shields died at Orkney Springs, Va,, on Au- 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


AN ATTACK ON THE SLAVE TRADE.'! 


Now that Protestant England has abandoned its 
attempted to crush the slave trade in Africa, the 
Roman Catholic Church, under the leadership of 
Cardinal Lavigerie, has taken up the task. Pat 
baldly, the task seems a simple one: on the one 
hand, four or five hundred Portuguese and Moham- 
medan slave traders; on the other, Christian Europe. 
But were the task so simple as it looks, not even the 
mutual jealousies of the Continental powers or the 
non-interference policy of the English people would 
prevent its accomplishment. 

The reader must listen patiently to the statement 
of the problem, for it is a problem for the intellect, 
not an unnecessary appeal to sentiment, which 
Africa presents. 

The slave raiders march into the interior until 
they reach the village of some negro chief with 
whom they establish an intimacy. An alliance is 
quickly formed, and attacks a neighboring and hos- 
tile tribe. Marching at night, the raiders surround 
the doomed and sleeping village, fire its grass huts 
in all directions, and pour volleys of musketry 
through the flaming thatch. In the panic which 
follows, men, women, and children are equally de- 
fenseless. The unmanageable are shot down, the 
tractable are yoked and handcuffed, while fetters 
are fastened on the feet of the unruly. Then the 
captives are driven their sixty, eighty, or hun- 
dred days’ march to market. Slave merchandise is, 
of course, cheap merchandise. To attempt to econ- 
omize it is waste of time. The slaves, therefore, 
are made to march all day; at night a few hand- 
fuls of “raw sorgho” are scattered among them as 
food. Upon their backs are packed the spoils and 
stores of the expedition. Those too weak to endure 
to the end are killed by a skillful blow on the nape 
of the neck, are left to die of starvation on the 
roadside, or are scourged to death by ill-tempered 
drivers. If a third of the captives reach market, 
the raid has proved unusually remunerative ; if 
only a tenth survive, still it has not failed. 

While every such raid desolates the land of one 
tribe, it satisfies the revenge and ambition of an- 
other. The negroes are themselves abettors of 
slavery. It is an easy step from abetting to 
instigating, and every tribe is ready and anxious to 
enslave its neighboring tribes. Slavery is thus a 
commerce in which the successful are slaveholders, 
in which the bankrupts are slaves—and there are a 
million new bankrupts yearly. 

Such a system cannot be abolished by one military 
campaign, however glorious. Moral suasion, the 
method of Catholic priests and Protestant mission- 
aries, slow, uninviting, and unpromising, is a means 
no less essential than physical force. The problem 
must be wrought out by personal contact with the 
African races and personal knowledge of them. 
They cannot be treated en masse; race differs 
from race in Africa as in Europe; there are 
negroes and negroes. 

Some of them have already proved the possi- 
bilities of the negro race, and, by their Christian 
fortitade, their kinship to the early martyrs. 

Such were the three young negro pages burned to 
death by slow fire, while not a murmur escaped 
their lips, or their three comrades who prayed that 
they might share the same glorious martyrdom ; 
or Mathias Muromba, who, doomed to have his 
hands and feet cut off, and strips of flesh torn off 
his back and broiled in his sight, walked to his place 
of execution with brisk step and joyous counte- 
nance. 

Religious persecution is to be expected in super- 
stitious Africa, but it is increased by the insidious 
influence of the Mohammedan religion, which is 
fast making converts there. Tothe Mohammedans, 
the Christians are “dogs;” to the Mohammedans, 
also, the black races are hardly men. Slavery is a 
tenet of Mohammedan faith. The difference be- 
tween the religion of the slave-drivers and the 
religion of Gordon is thus not only theological, it is 
also sociological ; it is the difference between liberty 
and slavery. This question cannot be settled by 
moral suasion alone. It was not so settled in 
America, it cannot be so settled in Africa. Says 
Cardinal Lavigerie: “Charity is much, compassion 
is much, but force is absolutely necessary. Nor 
can the opposition to slavery be successful merely 
by hindering the transport of slaves into Asia by 





1 Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave Trade. 
by; R. F. Clark. (New York: Longmans, Green 
$4.50.) 
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means of cruisers; it is necessary to scrike the evil 
at its root, and to destroy the markets of the interior, 
or to render them useless by establishing barriers 
against slavery composed of natives led and in- 
structed by Europeans. We do not want enormous 
armies. negroes ought to afford the means 
for their own regeneration. They can if they are 
properly armed.” 

To accomplish this plan, Cardinal Lavigerie is 
to-day preaching an anti-slavery crusade through- 
out Europe. He is pre-eminently the leader of the 
anti-slavery movement. Worldly wisdom personi- 
fied without a touch of worldly ambition, he is the 
best type of Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. For it is 
skill in managing men, not self-seeking, which has 
made a “prince of the Church” out of the boy 
once ambitious to be a humble rural priest. The 
ecclesiastical training which has raised him to the 
cardinalate has at the same time fitted him as a 
liberator even where slavery obtains by common 
consent. There was, to be sure, but little promise 
of it in the gloomy old seminary, with dusky corri- 
dors and high-walled courtyard, in which he began 
his studies, or in the chair of ecclesiastical history 
which he filled with thorough scholarship at the 
Sorbonne. But at thirty-one years of age he was 
called upon to direct the work of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Education in the East. 
Then came solicitation of funds, that prospecting, 
as it were, in human nature—the best training 
toward skill in persuasion. His imperturbable 
good-nature, spiced with humor, was of no little 
help to him when bowed out politely, or pushed 
out ill-temperedly, from the houses of the uninter- 
ested, or when blandly preaching to the congrega- 
tion of an unwilling and exasperated priest. The 
necessary funds once collected, he went to the 
Lebanon to direct their administration. It was 
just after a Syrian massacre of fifty thousand Chris- 
tians, and the exigency demanded all the young 
priest’s courage and caution. A special appeal 
brought from France two million francs and a 
great number of contributions in kind for the relief 
of the survivors. This special fund he disbursed 
with such tact that the bishops both of the Catho- 
lie and of the Greek Church were a unit in his 
praise, and secular France conferred upon him the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

But his tact, his breadth of sympathy, is not pur- 
chased by lack of orthodoxy. He is a champion of 
the anti-Jansenists, as fervent a champion of the 
doctrine of papal infallibility ; yet he is no irrecon- 
cilable. He takes things as they are, but he also 
makes the best of them. He concedes readily, but 
it is for the sake of the argument; he tolerates 
much which he means shall be temporary, and he 
rejects no man’s help because of his philosophy or 
theology. Above all, man’s importunity is his 
opportunity. When he was elevated to the bishopric 
of Algiers, he found the country covered with starv- 
ing wanderers, the survivors of cholera and the 
lingering victims of famine. It was fallow land 
forhim. To disregard the injunction of secrecy im- 
posed upon him by the French protectorate, to plead 
for funds from Europe, and to distribute food and 
clothing, was the prelude to his Gospel message. He 
gathered into an asylum under his protection two 
thousand Arab orphans, whom he prepared for self- 
support in rural pursuits, and from whom he later 
formed Christian villages, separated from the Mos- 
lem population. He audaciously gave these children 
full liberty, but, though there were no locks nor 
even doors to their houses, only a very few of them 
left him, and the rest remained of their own free 
will to work and to learn. Moslem and Christian 
had equal treatment at his hands. He refused to 
make his charges pay by the sacrifice of their 
religion for the bread given them. He enjoined no 
creed upon them, but he taught them “that it is bet- 
ter to provide against the vicissitudes of fortune 
than passively to resign and die, saying it is fate; 
that it is better to have a family than to live, under 
the pretext of divorce and polygamy, in a state of 
debauchery ; that it is better to love and aid one’s 
fellow-men, to whatever race they belong, than to 
kill those dogs of Christians; and that France and 
her rulers are in the eyes of God and men 
than Turkey and her Sultan.” 

The Cardinal thus stole a march on prejudices ; he 
remembered that trath never succeeds by defiance, 
while he considered French interests the more 
carefully and served them the more diligently that 
the French secularists were watching his work with 
hostile eyes. Though he never palavered, he was 
as cunciliatory as possible in treating with the ever- 
growing anti-Catholic sentiment in France. He has 
always used the weapons of his day ; he has estab- 
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lished a Catholic journal to compete with its non- 
Catholic contemporaries, and has endeavored to 
make the Catholic schools superior to the secular 
schools even in secular education. He is as bold 
of speech in essentials as he is conciliatory in non- 
essentials. He has demanded, with no mincing 
words, equitable treatment for his Church from the 
civil authorities, and has criticised with incisive 
frankness the French people’s vacillating and un- 
holy policy in Algiers. His criticism is the stronger 
that it is at the same time an appeal to French 
patriotism and French pride. For he appeals with 
eloquent power to the spiritual qualities in manhood 
—the esthetic love of magnificence, the heroic love 
of adventure, the yet nobler aspiration for self- 
sacrifice and saintly honor. “ Indorsed for martyr- 
dom ” was his memorandum on one young priest’s 
petition for missionary service. It was written in 
the spirit of genuine felicitation. He himself re- 
signed his bishopric for missionary service in the 
heart of the Dark Continent, but the Pope refused to 
accept his resignation. To-day, with the same fer- 
vent and inspiring importunity, he is preaching the 
antislavery crusade throughout Europe. He has 
the unselfish daring of Gordon, the patience of 
Emin Pasha, a shrewd knowledge of the world, the 
result of forty years of ecclesiastical training, and 
an eloquent tongue. From the experience of his 
predecessors he has learned that to succeed he 
must have Europe at his back, and that Europe 
will never be fitted for a protracted struggle till it 
is thoroughly and intelligently aroused. 





Some months ago we wrote of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Plain Tales from the Hills” that they were the work 
of a writer of unusual capacity for observing character: 
and motives, having also a keen sense of humor and 
skill in dramatic narration. The success we predicted 
for these stories has more than come to pass. Their 
author has since gained a vogue as a writer of tales 
which is probably just now greater than that of any 
Engen producer of this form of fiction. His sketches 
and stories are eagerly sought for by magazines on the 
other side, and as erly reprinted in this country. 
Mr. Kipling is so prolific that already enough of these 
have appeared since the printing of the “ Piain Tales ” 
to make two new volumes—T7he Phantom ’ Rickshaw, 
and Other Tales, and Soldiers Three. The secret of 
the undoubted fascination of these tales of life and 
character in India lies, we think, chiefly in their com- 
bination of intense realism with dramatic force. Mr. 
Kipling’s style has little literary grace, his manner is 
often hard, his subject matter is sometimes unpleasant, 
and his realism is always extremely bold, and not in- 
frequently distinctly brutal. But he carries the con- 
viction that what he shows us is the actual life of the 
country he describes ; his common soldiers, officers, 
civilians, Hindu servants, opium-eaters, magicians, 
wild mountain natives—all have been studied closely 
from the life, and are so faithfully presented that one 
believes in their individual existence as firmly as if 
he had known them for years. His favorite subject 
is the British private—Thomas Atkins, as he de- 
lights to call him—and he paints him without glossin 
over in the least his ovtienness profanity, oan 
ignorance, yet with such quiet admiration for his cour- 
age and faithfulness, and such clear disclosing of the 
faults of the system under which he is made what he 
is, that the reader closely follows the author in his hu- 
morous sympathy. Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, 
his “ three soldiers,” are as unmitigated scamps as one 
could find in all literature, yet they are so stanch in 
their friendship, so loyal, so abounding in grim fun, 
that it is impossible not to laugh at and tolerate them, 
while hoping that the day will come when the abolition 
of standing armies and warlike policies will make the 
existence of the great body of soldiers of whom the 
are types impossible. Mr. Kipling is, as we have said, 
a reakst in one sense ; but he is not of that school of 
realism which disdains plot and action and romance. 
He has found in India a field for fiction hitherto untrod- 
den, and rich in possibilities of adventure, of strange 
peoples, of fighting, and of mystery. He writes con- 
cisely, abruptly, in a conversational way, often puzzling 
the reader by assuming the existence of a close knowl- 
edge of Indian matters ; his humor is saturnine rather 
than uproarious or jocose ; his story is always original, 
often startling, sometimes tragic to a degree. He has 
given as yet no evidence of the power of constructing a 
well-proportioned novel, nor are his delineations of 
women generally good ; it seems probable, we should 
say, that he is at his best in the short story. (New 
York : The J. W. Lovell Co. 25 cents each.) 





The Evolution of Sex. By Patrick Geddes and J. Ar- 
thur Thomson. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Contemporary Science Series. $1.25.) That popular 
interest in biology is increasing is shown by the high 
character of the works in that department recently 
issued. Within a few months Wallace’s “ Darwinism ” 
and Weisman’s “ Essays on Heredity ” have appeared. 
To say that this book deserves mention with them is 
high praise, but none too high. Few workers have 


gone deeply into this subject of the evolution of sex— 
one of the most difficult in the whole field of biological 
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research. Our authors pursue an analytical treatment 
of the subject. Their fundamental thesis is that sex 
results from, and is an expression of, a difference in 
metabolism of the organism. In Book I. the Sexes and 
Sexual Selection are considered. Male and female 
characters are studied ; both those that are primary 
and those that are secondary are described. Darwin’s 
Sexual Selection is severely criticised. Males are 
found to be active in habit, high in temperature, small 
in size, short-lived as compared with females. Deter- 
mination of sex—no new theme—is then investigated. 
By illustrations drawn from many groups of animal 
forms, favorable nutrition is shown to tend to produce 
females. Favorable temperature acts in a similar way. 
From a consideration of these and other factors the 
conclusion is drawn that anabolic conditions produce 
females ; katabolic,males. By anabolism is meant the 
sum total of the upbuilding, constructive, and synthetic 
processes in an organism. Book II., Sex Organs, 
Tissues, and Cells are the subject matter. All that 
p from the investigation leads to the same idea 
stated above. Book III. discusses the processes of 
reproduction—Sexual, Parthenogenetic, Asexual, and 
Alternation of Generations. This last subject is treated 
in a particularly interesting way. ‘The process is con- 
sidered as but a rhythm between a relatively anabolic 
and, katabolic preponderance. Book IV. is devoted to 
a theory of reproduction. ‘ Reproduction from first to 
last is linked to death.” “A relative preponderance of 
katabolism necessitates reproduction.” The theory 
developed, various psychological and ethical aspects 
are discussed. A consideration of the laws of multi- 
plication follows, and an application of them to the 
human species. The book ends with a suggestive 
chapter on “ The Reproductive Factor in Evolution.” 
The history of the evolution theory is reviewed, and 
the present state of the discussion is presented. The 
importance of the reproductive factor in evolution is 
emphasized almost to the extent of considering it the 
principal one. The book is one of permanent value. 
If the other volumes of the Contemporary Science 
Seoles: are of equal merit, they will be heartily wel- 
comed. 


The People’s Hymnal ; for use in Public and Social 
Worship. Prepared by Edmund S. Lorenz. (Dayton, 
Ohio : W. J. Shuey, Publisher. Lithograph sides, 75 
cents per copy, by mail, prepaid ; $60 per hundred, 
by express. ith responsive service, 90 cents ; $72 
per hundred.) This volame is intended to accomplish a 
work of which there was great need ; viz., to combine 
in one volume, of convenient size and moderate price, 
hymns and tunes suited to the more stately worship of 
God’s house, the freer social meeting, and the so-called 
evangelistic service. We are sorry to say the work 
yet needs to be done. This book cannot be regarded 
as a successful solution of the problem in which the 
Christian Church is deeply interested. It does not 
contain enough of the stronger and richer music which 
has become domesticated in our churches. It contains 
altogether too much music apparently written for it ; 
too much of the music which substitutes the superficial 
pleasure of the ear for the serious praise of God—not 
strains worthy either of his house or the dignity of 
disciplined Christian character ; too much of the sub- 
jective religious versifying of the day; too many 
hymns to which a refrain has been attached, to the 
great injury of the hymn, and often in utter disregard 
of the rights of the author, or of long usage in the 
Church. The selections for responsive reading are 
good, and the ancient litany is a grateful addition, 
but the slight changes made in it should have been 
remarked in foot-notes. 


Mr. William T. Stead, formerly editor of the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” is certainly a man of extraordinary en- 
ergy and working power. Going to Ober-Ammergau 
this summer to enjoy and study the Passion Play, and 
incidentally to obtain a little rest, he found that none 
of the books, texts, ete., to be obtained there gave any 
account of the Passion Play as played this year. Ac- 
cordingly he instantly set to work, and in an incredibly 
short time produced an illustrated book on the subject, 
in time to be of use to visitors this year. This book 
contains the German and English text of the play in 
parallel columns, photographs of all the principal per- 
formers and of many scenes of the sacred drama, in- 
structions how best to get to the village of Ober-Am- 
mergau and what to do when there, a historical sketch 
of the origin and history of the play, and various “ gen- 
eral reflections” of which we need only say that they 
are intensely characteristic of the author, both in his 
strength of purpose and in his occasional excessive ex- 
pression. The thanks of every one who is visiting or 
is to visit Ober-Ammergau, and, indeed, of all the read- 
ing public, are due to Mr. Stead ; as a literary tour de 
force his book is a remarkable product. Mr. Stead tells 
us—writing on June 18—that the Passion Play had 
been witnessed up to that time twice a week by nearly 
five thousand people, and that from that time on three 
performances a week were to be given until the final 
close in September. (New York : Charles E. Merrill 
& Co.) : 


We have received from the publishers, D. C. Heath 
& Co., of Boston, two volumes of their “ Modern 
Lan Series.” The first is that part of Goethe’s 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit ” which relates to the Sesen- 
heim episode of his life, and the selection is edited with 
introduction and notes by Professor H. C. Huss, of 
Princeton. The selection is an important and interest- 
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ing one, though a blot upon Gvethe’s memory. The 
“idl might ae been a little more Pervave The 
other volume is the first number of a Deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichte, to A.D. 1100, by Professor Carla Wenck- 
abach, of Wellesley College. Mr. Wenckabach’s work 
deserves unstinted praise, for it is learned, concise, and 
comprehensive. His characterizations of the various 
monuments of old and middle High German evince a 
careful study and a critical insight. We unhesitatingly 
vo fully commend this book to schools and private 
students. 


. 





A reference book quite out of the ordinary track of 
such work is that compiled by Malcolm Townsend, and 
called by him simply U.S. It contains all sorts of 
out-of-the-way and curious political, historical, and 
geographical facts. We can best indicate the kind of 
gleanings Mr. Townsend has here gathered into one 
bundle by giving a few of his sub-titles. They are : 
Derivation of Names, Cession of Territory, Nicknames 
of States and Peoples, Geographical Names and Terms, 
Political Parties, Presidential Cabinets, Presidential 
Sobriquets, War Notes, Coinage, Indian Tribes, Promi- 
nent Fridays, Yankee Beedle, Americana, and even 
College Cries. There is certainly a great deal here 
that cannot be found elsewhere, and we gladly give the 
book a place on our reference shelf. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. $150.) 


While in the current volume of the “ Expositor’s 
Bible,” The Gospel of St. Matthew, by John Monro Gib- 
son, we miss the strong grasp, genial humaneness, and 
broad philosophical thought which characterize some 
of the other volumes, we find instead instances of deli- 
cate perception and spiritual insight. There appears to 
be an effort of the author to leave no point untouched, 
which is unfortunate, for the author thereby loses the 
perspective of his subject. A very regrettable omission 
in the exposition is that of the Beatitudes. It is an 
opportunity lost. It is a pity that, with all his delicacy 
of percent, Dr. Gibson should have just missed giving 
us a really excellent work, filled with large and fresh 
thoughts upon a subject which he had thoroughly di- 
gested. But, though somewhat disappointed, we com- 
mend those qualities of Dr. Gibson’s work which are 
admirable. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) 


To the “ Pen and Pencil Series ” published by the 
Religious Tract Society of London has just been added 
a voli called London Pictures. These pictures are 
drawn, both with pen and pencil, by the Rev. Richard 
Lovett. His work is satisfactory in a high degree 
within its self-imposed limits ; it does not pretend to 
give a complete history of the great city, nor to serve 
as a guide-book. But it gives graphic descriptions and 

drawings (the engraving is rather coarse) of many 
interesting bits of London architecture and of its his- 
torical relics and familiar sights. The volume is an 
imperial octavo, contains 130 illustrations, and has a 
handsome cover design. It may be obtained in this 
country from F. H. Revell, Bible House, this city 
($3.20). 


All He Knew: A Story, by John Habberton (Mead- 
ville: Flood & Vincent), is in the main just the sort 
of religious story we have had for an ideal. There is 
no humbug about it, but honest, sensible, and, we be- 
lieve, healthy treatment of a great topic. Poor, shift- 
less, characterless Sam Kimper is a hard subject for a 
hero, but Mr. Habberton has made out of him a noble 
specimen by making him perfectly true to the light he 
had received, and determined not to profess a belief in 
anything he did not understand. The story is helpful 
and healthful. (Price, $1.) 











The matter of school superintendence is the most 
important of our present system of education, because 
it molds all the rest. The renowned success of Mr. 
John L. Pickard as superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools has led Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of 
“Appleton’s Educational Series,” to secure him for the 
author of the volume on School Supervision. The 
choice was a wise one, as the volume itself proves, and 
we commend it to the attention of those interested in 
the cause of public schools. (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co.) 


Chips and Chunks for Every Fireside is the title of a 
large octavo volume containing paragraphs, articles, 
addresses, stories, and even poems from the prolific 
pen of that good writer and genial man, the Rev. 
Charles F. Deems, D.D. The sub-title of the book is 
“ Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos,” and it abounds in all. The 
publishers have pr t some execrably executed colored 
plates in the book. Mr. Chauncey M. Depew furnishes 
a word of introduction. 





(New York: Hunt & Eaton.) 





Two good stories for young people, both in great 
historical, are sent to us by Thomas Nelson & 
ns, of this city. Dorothy Arden is a tale of the per- 
secutions of Protestants in France under Louis XIV. 
and of the history of the Monmouth Rebellion and of 
the Revolution in England. The author is J. M. Call- 
well. ($1.50.) The Lost Ring is anonymous, and tells 
an exciting romance of Scottish history in the time of 
King James and Andrew Melville. ($1.50.) 


The long run of the great drama, The Rag-Picker of 
Paris, has in a measure justified; the egotism of its 
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author, M. Felix Pyat, M. Pyat has expanded this 
“ greatest popular success of the epoch ” into a novel, 
brilliant and sensational, comparable to Sue’s ‘“* Mys- 
teries of Paris,” and Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker, of 
Boston, has translated and published it. To those who 
like loud fiction we can recommend this as a mental 
intoxicant. 





We have received from the Christian Literature 
Company of this city eight parts of a work entitled 
The World’s Religions, by G. A. Bettany, M.A. (Can- 
tab.) It appears to be written in a scholarly and 
withal a popular ma.ner, and is of indubitable inter- 
est. The illustrations are numerousand many of them 

We await further progress or the completion 
of the work to give it a more extended notice. 





There are many readers who prefer Mr. James 
Payn’s light literary chat and general gossip to his 
novels. Notes from ihe News is the title. of a collection 
of such paragraphs originally printed in the London 
“Daily News.” They are, of course, the merest 
bubbles on the surface of literature, but they are always 
readable and amusing, and often shrewd. (New York : 
J. W. Lovell Co. 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The third volume of M. Renan’s “ Histoire du 
Peuple d’Israél” will be issued in France early in 
October. 

—Princess Beatrice is writing a work on lace, and 
will illustrate it herself. It will be printed for private 
circulation only. 

—Castelar is writing a Life of Jesus, and, like 
Renan, will visit Palestine. The work will be descrip- 
tive rather than critical. He is also busy on a history 
of Spain. 

—When it is considered that over 25,000 copies have 
been sold of Palmer Cox’s clever “ Brownie ” book, it 
is not strange that “ Another Brownie Book ”—which 
is to be the title of the new collection—is under way 
and will be issued for the Christmas trade. 

—Mr. Depew is credited with having long wished to 
write a life of Alexander Hamilton. “I have a great 
mind to undertake the work next fall,” he is reported 
as saying just before he started for Europe. “ It re- 
quires a great deal of research and more application, 
and there is the trouble. Yet I confess I have been 
thinking about it more of late than for some time past.” 

—Early in October Cassell & Co. will bring out in 
book form the “Century’s” anonymous story, “ The 
Anglomaniacs.” They say the anonymity has been pre- 
served “not for the sake of piquing curiosity, but be- 
cause of the social position occupied by the author.” 
The business in connection with its publication “ has 
been transacted through a second party, and even the 
publishers do not know the author.” 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, announce that the third 
volume of McMaster’s “ History of the People of the 
United States ” is now well advanced, and will be pub- 
lished probably in the course of the winter. It will 
be remembered that the second volume closes with the 
negotiations regarding the Louisiana purchase. In the 
new volume, which will contain eight chapters, Pro- 
fessor McMaster begins with the debate in the House 
regarding the constitutionality of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and he closes the volume with a discussion of 
the political and economic effects of the War of 1812. 

—The death of Cardinal Newman makes timely and 
useful the mention of his principal writings. Of these 
the ones best suited for general reading, and which 
have attained the largest circulation, are : “ Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua ;” “ Parochial and Plain Sermons ;” 
“ Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent ;” “ University 
Sermons ;” “ Sermons on Subjects of the Day ;” “ The 
Via Media of the Anglican Church ;” “ Essays, 
Critical and Historical ;” “Idea of a University De- 
fined ;” “ Essays on Miracles ;” “ Verses on Various 
Occasions.” These and other of Dr. Newman’s books 
may be obtained from Longmans, Green & Co., of this 
city. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Carroll, Lewis. The Nursery “‘ Alice,”’ $1.50. 
Lee, Sidney. Stratford-on-Avon. $2. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 
Verga, Giovanni. House by the Medlar Tree. 
by Mary A. Craig. $1. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Drake, Samuel Adams. The Taking of Louisburg. 50 cts. 
Blaisdell, Albert F. Stories of the Civil War. 50 cts. 
Swett, Lucia Gray. New England Breakfast Breads. $1. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Hetherington, Helen F., and Burton, Rev. H. Darwin. Paul 
Nugent, Materialist. 50 cts. 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO., NEW YORK. 
Philips, F.C. Margaret Byng. 50 ets. 
Linton, E. Lynn. Sowing the Wind. 50 cts. 
Barrett, Frank. A Smuggler’s Secret. 50 ets. 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Taylor, Archibald McAlpine. Jean Grant. 50 cts. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Miiller, F. Max. Three Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 75 cts. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Collies. William Francis, LL.D. Great Events of History 


Translation 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, NEW YORK. 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, 1890. 
MINERVA PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Landon, Beatrice. Tempted. 25 cts. 
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New Yorn, New York. 
GCHEEMERHORN’S 
CHERS’ AGENCY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 East lérn BSrazer, N. Y. 








Massacuusetts, Andover. 
NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY.—Opening lecture to all the classes in 





Conxwncticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. -fifth year of Acedens ; eleventh 


of Home.) for College or for 
business. Absolu' os Tocation and’ genuine 
home, with 


mee sHighee rlerenc relerences given eo sd regard. 
seenetah, 


Cownecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
ya, BOERS LAP in ely Baa Pt 
: nnie € 
is ferettiied enesgtiedian. 








Corxecticut, Hartford. 
py 42tr0rD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
All courses open to both men and women. Four 
Prize Scholarships for best entrance examina- 
tion. Two Fellowships fer post-graduate study in 
Europe. Library of over 45,000 volumes, Unusual 
advantages in music. Faculty of ten resident in- 
structors and five lecturers. For information ad- 
dress the 
ReGisTRAR OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ILLSIDE MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
for yz: — se Ladies reopens October 2, 
1890, Coleg F ry and General Courses of 
nded coal oa instruction in music, 
and vocal, art, modern languages, 
physical culture, and elocu‘ion. 





Coxngcricut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR bette 


LADIES. Institute Course of ro 4y- 
lege Course. Admits to either Sith 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Ear 
application necessary. 





Cownecticut, Stamford. 
MEFRILL ete ye COLLEGE.-— 
pens Se ber Prepares both f 
mark. ey Banking, “Relegraphy, Short- 
hand, Typewriting, etc., taught thoroughly. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 


School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banas, 
Principals. Circulars sent on application. 





CommscTicut, Hartford. 
SS... and Oollege Pre- 


opens Bape Tie 1000. Pet nepal, Miss Bana 3, Buren 


Miss Bana J. Burrs. 
. Mrs. R. M. Larmor, 

Conngcticut, New Haven. 
Y pin DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 
Bian denom a ad [eae open to every 
AND ya 


os Noah a Porter, wie O. Bra 

ee. Cone 2! P. Fis _ — Beaten: 
~ Frank C. Porter, 
For catalogue or 
Groree Day, 





Bamouel f 


Mark Beitey 
fuller information. apply Beye oe Prof. 
Dean of the Faculty. 





In.ano1s, Chicago, 48-54 Dearborn Btreet. 

1 cag ne ATHEN ZUM.—Twentieth 
Open to both sexes and all ages. All 
wate > heetive. It provides thorough instruction in 
Academic Course, Business and Shorthand College, 

,- og. Mathematics, Elocution, French, Ger- 
Literature, and Music. It _ 

a cheice Wwe rary and Spacious Gymnasium. In Jan 

. 1891, .* wil ~ hye a o> and beautiful building 
of its own in Chicago. mons to the Art fe- 
stitute. For Calon Sian E. 1. Garvin, Sup’t. 





Iuurno1s, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D.D. 





Ituuvo1s, Rockford. 
RSs SEMINARY for YOUNG 
WOMEN. Forty-second fat advanta coll 
urses. 


generously ooul 
.and the official records 
e a marked 
ar courses of study. 
pplication ‘Correspond. | £01 
pon ai ion. 
by in fall of °90 or later is 
Se: » Lock Box 9, 
Fr. ANDERSON, Principal. 
Union. 








Kuznrvorr, Shelbyville. 
SACTRIIGS MII, on Baatich and Clas- 

sical School for Girls. Oldest in_the South. 
i in all its appointmen 


First-class ts. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. Pornrzr. 





Massacuusetts, Andover. 
A= a, for Young Ladies 


oie a be ew 
the best modern con for the health and com. 

fort of pupils. wae Se 8. 

4 MoKzgn, 


alone ME Buckbam, D on C 
tianity at Wass Bocial Problems. For Cata- 


n 
or further oiounadion merry to 
. Eapert C. Smyru, P ent of the Faculty. 





Massacuvusetts, Springfield. 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business CoHege in Western 
New England. 
Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 





MAssacuuseTts, Boston, New Studio Building, 
145 Dartmouth BStreet. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors: 
Ernest L. Masor, 
AppoTt GRAVES, Henry H. Krrrson, 
Mercy A. Bauzy, Axwmiz E. RippELu. 

The eighth year of a well-established School opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow zs. 








MAssACHUsETTs, Worcester. 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, at 66 West St., opens Sept. 10. 
Preparation for College. Send for Catalogue 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 








Massacuvusetts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and D: for ¥ Ladies reopens Oc- 
at SI seeucindi nan bathe ashen 
Literature, A and Philosophy. “i . 
Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK aa at HOME mt, Buldng for 


Young es soepeny Sort. F. 3, 1890. 


smeieaelae o Ledt ioe 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., — 





and Wellesle: 





Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
ans LANGUAGES, AND Ry Wy 3 te RY 
sansa, rie Pl tied te ac 





MassacnuseTts, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY AOCAD- 


EMY ae year September 17. Classical, 
Scientific, Business, De ts. 
JoszrH ALDEN SHaw. A.M., Head Master. 





Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
ged HOME SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball’s 


and Boarding School for Girls is finely lo- 
oneal in "the delightful city of Worcester. Plensan 


cheerful home. College speci 
courses. Desirable home =" mothers et girls. Ad- 
Home ScHoo.. 


dress 





Massacuvusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.-—One of 
the half-dozen sont academic and classical 





Massacuusetts, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. 
The first te Tee ett will 
somber Baga in ih sh Zea ral hala er 
tory, and Cabinets. bet rot fiome fofiuencen 
for circular to Miss A. E. Stawrton. Principal. 





Massacuvusetts, Worcester. 
ye nt ert a —56th 
Year. any college or 





| Ample play grounds. 





Thorou: 
tific school. 4 stat . admirably ui 
ae DW. Amnonomsre Ai Pra, 
Micaiean, Kalamazoo. 


CHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
0 Sept. 1 College 
tunel oe ee *. Fine advantages = 
and Art. Steam Heat. r , -——, 
for catalogue No. H. IsaBELLA 





Micniean, Detroit. 15 and 17 Winder Street. 
HE DETROIT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
opens September 17, 1890. Home and Day De- 
partments. Intermediate and Collegiate Preparatory 

Courses. Address Mrs. Many Exis Warton, 
Frepericx Wuitrtor, Principals. 








New Hampsnire, Franconia. 

BP aed ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. 
| Thorough preparation for College, Scientific 
School, or Business. Location beautiful and health- 
“fal Superior facilities for the study of Science, 
| Language, and Mathematics. Standard high. School 
E | endowed. $150 will meet all necessary expenses for 
school year. Send for catalogue. 

| Rev. Frepsricx W. Ernst, Principal. 


New Hamrsures, Portamouth. 
A. 0. MORGAN’S SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG ADEs ser reopens rr y 


1890. 
tater for a school sould scarcaly be found tn 


New York, White Plains. 
LEXANDER INSTITUTE. Military 
1. Twenty-two miles from New 


A 
ork: Gir, Boye fu for 


fitted for college or 
etaaneee Septem 5 
0.8. Wns, AM , Ph.D, 





New Hampsnree, Kingston. 
SANBORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific scho>l. Excel- 


lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- | trance 


logue address Cuartes H, Ciarx, A.M., Principal. 





New Hampsniee, Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, Pee N. zx 


The 108th begins September 
alogues and Seblioniiaaniiattatis team. 


New Junrser, Montclair. 





ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING cation to 


and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 
For circulars address 
Mars. Bisse11, 
Miss Braprorp, 


New York, New York, 343 Madison Avenue. 
BA2FNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Degrese given by Columbia cae, Fall en- 
— or st eA offered the student that = 


aC. 
sens the 
ons for sdmission to the 
class a wd 


m: Laboratories 
aie: students. Circulars upon pase! Maa 





New York, Claverack. : 
Otho save 9 (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 


Hupsow River 
tifully loceted In the Hodson Eiver Votes enenn, 
‘young en for pd wonnen and "Oareful ate a 


given by 
P= ¢ teachers 


d_ for il 
M., fone 





New Yorx, New York, 1,961 Madison Avenue. 
(aaamnad, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


usual advantages for boarding pupils. - 
cate oe to Weilesion and other © Coll ‘7 
opens Oct 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, pals, 





New York, Chappaqua. 
Of MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTE. Order amme for 1890-": 
ure. Among the hills, & miles from New Yor. ne 





60 Plymouth Bt., M ir, N. J. 





New Jessy, Englewood. 
Dp scomantapas rer SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ber 24. P. | 
Rs Pepi edited fo? Vanne, Wollaney 
Smith f our Y cartifiente te, ADALINE W. STERLING. 
oLIne M. Gerrisn, A. 


Car 





New Jersny, Jersey City. 
D™= BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A ’’ will be sent to all applicants. 
Wma. E. Draxe, Principal. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE.-—Estab- 
lished Coll preparati: specialty. 
Family hy - ya. PHimary, High School, mt 
Classical Courses. y jum. 
A. A. Cuampers, A.M, 





Naw Jersey, Elizabeth. 
M. M. HUNT will senna. Sept. 


24 f ring’ and 
Englia and French ‘ormer! vn Day Bhool Tor 


oung Ladies and Girls, for. 





New Jerszy, Paterson. 
aiine pe ore hare INSTITUTE FOR 
ber 17, 1890. Admits to 


Septem 
Brith an and Wi EW ellcnlos lesley by certificate. ig 


cal Course, Oxford, 
ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Near Philadel 


Healthful, 
helpful, homelike. Education with fo of char- 

acter. College Prep., English and Business Courses. 
$350 per year. ENRY M. Watrapr (Yale), Prin. 





New Jerszy, Mount Holly. 
Moust HOLLY, (N. J.) 





New Jerssy, Freehold. 
SS EUNICE DAY SEWALL in. 
vites the attention of those wh» seek for girls 
thorough instruction with personal care in a pleasant 
and healthful locati om ne! _ Young ma a 
nary, Freehold, N. J. ct a Sey 
September 17, 1890. Please ou ion Christian ‘Union. 





New Jzrszy, Newton. 
air ees (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 
Superior Home School for awe. Best moral, 
art and sani gb ee dings 800 feet eleva- 


0 ing. I 
J. Witson, A.M., Principal. 





New Jerszy, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 
KE. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 





New Jensey, Summit. 
UMMIT ACADEMY. - Preparatory 


Mili az | i, —— —y - it —~ Pin Fox For circu- 
ta ri ember ‘or ¢ 
pry Ag "Vames oe cipal. 


lar EARD, A.M., Prin 
New Jznszr, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For YOUNG LADIES, N a ee. 
ew 2 Oue 
will reopen Sept. 24 Btudents prepared f ‘or college. 











ee x oar, New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
of Sixty-first Btreet. 
Ae CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
for nprow number limited 








New York, Carmel. 
DS ~. LADIES’ SEMINARY. —Fifty 
from How 7 Jerk Pity. Healthful, 
air Rrogresal ” pe, Twenty-fifth ith yea bog 
mar 4) hy oe 





New York, Franklin. 
a a LITERARY INSTI- 
0. "Gas and eae Caney 
Caries H. VerRILy, PD. ‘Principal. 





New York, Elmira. é 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges, 
including Classical, Scientifi d 8 
Superior advantages in Music r a Are Bae = wah 


modera im) ents ; 
elevator. 
rt Gall 


nished wit! 
Museum, and A 
dress Rev. Ry Van Norpen, D.D., President. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
Prost EDWARD SL Are = 


STITUTE for Y 
appointments, and and sliveutaees. 9a50 Ee 
illnatrated ontalo Jos. Ee Kina, bapa fo or 





New Yorx, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
GOLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 
tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 





New York, New York, 802 Broadway. 
i gy HOUSE TRAIN oe 
FOR DEACONESS isitor, 
Revs ~ + of ng Re York; Warden, the’ the Rt: 


Piaalett McKim, nt Wednos. 
day in October,” z fa lator 


mation, 
House, aioe. oF You. 





New York, Canandaigua. 
(RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. For 
Young Ladies. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 17. 
Miss Carouisx A. Comstoox, President. 





New Yor, Tarrytown. | 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 


Day School for = Ladies and Little Girl 
Will reopen Sept. 17. ise M. Ww. ‘Meroazy, ay 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Argmaenac, Ph.D., Principal. 





New Yorn, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
AY. Ladies’ Family and D: Behool. 
42d year. College preparation. y ‘Circulars by mail. 
Samugt Waits Buck, A.M. 





New Yorx, Brooklyn Heights. 
SS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 


Home anp ScHoo! Musical, and 
Academic advantages. wt "4 ft dang 





New York, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 





New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M. FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR fire. 244 Lenox 
tn mg Twelfth year begins Sept. 30. Boarding 
is, $600. Piano and sight-reading instruction b 
ea Damrosch. College preparatory course. 








Any Teacher 


May have a charming Vacation Tour next summer, either in Europe 


or America, and The Christian Union will pay a// expenses, on very 
simple and very liberal conditions. 
Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York, 


Send for full particulars to The 





AUGUST 21, 1890. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








New York, Auburn. 
AUBUEN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. The term opens Septemver 17, 1890. 
For catalogue or other information address Wiuis J. 
Beecuer, Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 





New Jersey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens September 30. 
James W. Monzy, A.M , Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
SS BULKLEY’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 





New York, Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
M25. DE SAUSSURE. 


Boarding Pepertaeat of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Pupils rec eived also for Literature and 
Art. Circul.rs cont 6 on application. 





Dew York, New York, 22 East 54th Street. 
PASSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Gi tm me Oct. 2. Coll Pre; tor 
and Primary dep’ts. Kinde: eee Procol method, 





New York, Peekskill. 
J he nee fore LAKE SCHOOL. 
School year opens Boptember 17, 1890. 
Send for circular. aters & WILLcox, 
Principals. 





New York, North Granville. 

ened GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
td rah feat N. Y¥. 3. See 
Ample ype Newl dadios. High course loon. 
tion Sept. 10. a LaRoy F. Gauri, A.M., 





New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY —— 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 
Col. C. J. Wricut, B.8., A.M, Ae. oe 





New York, New York, 7 West Eighty-fourth St. 
Peory CLASSICAL DAY SCHOOL 
BP gt A ladies and children reopens Septem- 
increased facilities in every department, 


= ate to ki 
, A.M., Principals. 


nde nD. 
Miss 


rs. and 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Ps tag ACADEMY. 55th year. 


hag) ~ RAS ee 


Bissee & Amen, Principals. 





New Yor, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 


highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
‘five miles from New Yo. rk. 


WwW Work tor. oung Men, Coll fi yy Twel 
or a ‘or 8; Twelve 
teachers. Full Courses of 8 td po 

pn Bn pw in endowmen takes 
ladies at $200. ay ear opens 17. Send for 
Catalogue. ANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 





New Yorx, New York City, 54 and 56 W. 55th Ut. 
RMritty eco FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Witty ascend zee Session opens September 
Full col Pre- 


Seay ‘nad beetding Septgunns.” Ldiowse Be. 
epartmen 
ey ‘tsox, President, or Mrs. &. 8. Wast, Lady 





New York, New York. 


UBURBAN SEMINARY-For Young 
Ladies and Children, 163d St. and Eagle Ave.; 
beautiful situation; thorough — sa happy 
home life; 13th year opens Septembe 
Mra. Epwin 5 oaths Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
THs MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 





New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. NicHoLas Murray Butize, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America.”"—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information und specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Water L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 





New York. Saratoga Springs. 
‘TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


NARY. Superior facilities for the ng, 
ences, Phil Music, Pain s- 
teeta and Soler Galtuce, Thirty -sixth year > 


New Yorg, Albany. 
[ss ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 


a. oh your. I s for any 
wen Prepares ete eae gaecl 's 


sual groupe to rate falen Wannew, A.B., Principal. 








New York, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Miss2s Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816, Reopens 
Wednesday, October 1. 





New Yorn, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
?—~ —_— SCHOOL. 


uA G. McALLIs' 
Mire, Sylvanus ised, who who a as 


«Ssccoeding year begins Octobe 





New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
[HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 
INARY. Boardiag =! Day School for > 


4‘th year, wepared f for 
Soe ee eee eee clara, 139140 Montague 


Cc. B. WARRING, A.M., Ph.D., and F. B. WARRING, A.B., Principals. 


Sr IVE. F. 


These are the initials of our school, 


THE POUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


and, as such, are affectionately remembered by many hundred young men in all parts of the United States, 
and in many foreiga land*, who were here fitted for their various walks in life. The senior Principal is the 
only teacher living who enjoyed the instructions of Charles Bartlett, and who is familiar with the traditions 
and methods of the famous Poughkeepsie Collegiate School. He was for four years a pupil of Mr. Bartlett’s, 
and for six associated with him in its teaching and management. 

The P. M. I. is its lineal descendant. The scope of the two schools is the same, except that we have 
added Military Drill and instruction in the School of the Soldier—not that our boys are going to war, but 
because they cultivate promptness, obedience, and an erect and military carriage. The military is not 
allowed undue prominence in the P. M I., for the chief object is educational. Boys are not only fitted for 
College, the U. 8. Military Academies, and for Scientific Schools, but especial attention is paid to those who 
expect to become business men. 





The ti ne is rapidly approaching when it must be decided what is to ba done with the boys. If they did 
well in their school last year and you are satisfied with results,do not change. But if your expectations have 
not been met, and you have decided to place your son elsewhere, we should be pleased to correspond with you. 

One parent writes: ‘‘My boy has been attending a school highly recommended by many excellent 
people. He is a lad of good intentions, but too easily influenced. He his become lazy and indifferent. He 
finds it hard to keep his good resolutions, and can’t staad up against his c »mpanions, who know just what 
his weak points are.’’ This boy needs bracing up. He wants the tonic of a kind, firm hand, and, still more, 
he needs to change his surroundings and get away from old associations. Change his school ; put him in the 
P. M. L, and let him take a new start. 

An. ther parent says: ‘‘I am deliberatiag about sending my son away. He has always had some one to 
waiton him. He needs to learn to help himself. It ia difficult to get him up in good season, and bedtime 
always comes too soon. He is irregular at meals, wants to eat between times. And as for study, that is put 
off till everything else is attended to. Then there are the b»ys that he meets on the streets, whose society 
has a sort of fascination for him, and he don’t see why he can’t stay out and play till after dark. All the 
other boys do, he pleads, and why can’t he?” The best thing to do with him is to send him tothe P.M. I. It 
meets hia case exactly. Everything here goes by the clock, and where all rise at a certain hour, go to their 
meals, go into school, go to play, and in the evening study ia a quiet room under the eye and with the assist- 
ance of a teacher, and at last go their beds, all by system, a boy s20n gets into the routine and finds it easy. 
He sees that *' all the fellows’ are in school eveniags, and so he falls ia with the rest and losea the desire to 
be out. Every day he is inspected as to neatness of person and the order of his room. He is held responsible 
for his **things’’ being in their places, In short, there is constant, careful oversight to a degree that would 
be impossible at home, where parents are occupied with the cares of business and housekeeping and the 
demands of society. 

However good a boy’s home may be, ho vever wise and painstaking his parents, he wili be the better for 
meeting new faces, learning new ways, coming under newinfluences. His mental aad moral fiber will become 
firmer for contact with others. At home the center of a loving circle to whom all that he says and does is 
interesting and important, it is well for him to know that there are others for whom the sun shines and the 
wind blows as much as for him. At some time he must come from under the parental wing. 

A good boarding school, such as the P. M I., is a half-way house between home and the world. It 
lacks the coddling care of the former and the utter neglect of the latter. 

“At what age should boys be sent to the P. M. I. ?”” So much depends upon circumstances that no rule 
can be laid down. Each case must be decided for itself. We receive them as young as eight or nine. 

In many families there are boys who, from ill health or lack of appreciation of the importance of educa- 
tion, are backward in their studies. As they approach manhood they begin to awake to the desire of improve- 
ment, and to realize their deficiencies. There is nothing so helpful for such as a good boarding school at a 
Pistance fr m all old associations, where they can receive the attention and assistance needed, but which 
ordinary schools are not able to give, and where they can advance as rapidly astheir ability permits. This 
they find in the P. M. I. 

The best boys sometimes get lazy and need urging. Rewards and penalties are useful. Promptness, 
neatness, ready obedience, an upright and graceful carriage, all these are especially developed in a military 
school. In the Poughkeepsie Military Institute we endeavor to meet all these needs, and at the 
same time to retain as much of home influence as is possible. 

Correspondence is invited. Our new illustrated catalogue, with full information, will be sent to any 
who request it. Address PRINCIPALS P. M. I., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





PannsyLvaniA, Philadelphia. 
N ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Address Heap Master, Lock Box 785, Philadelphia 
P. O., Penn. 


New York, New York City. 
RSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK.-LAW SCHOOL. 
The thirty-second seasion begins October 1, 1890. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. I. F. Russzut, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 





PEennsYLVANiA, Haverford. 
og 
New York, Aurora. ool. p-ns September 890. Boys 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Sencar posperes boyd the best colleges and tech. 


arora, N, Y. Three Full Coursee of Study. | healthful count 4 a be Geile token ns 
. 0! Us i coun on ew iis en as 
54: a N, Y ful i. refined C Chris the of Gn tael 


boarders into the families masters and 








tian poy hy New eit Septem teachers, for special care and! A-LH For circu- 
Seasion begins Be: I ready, host September lars address CuarLesS Crosman, Henry N. Hoxie, 
Deen st Puusaee, D.D.. President. | Head Masters, — . 








Onto, Painesville. 


Punnsytvamia, Bryn Mawr. 
[A= ERIE SEMINARY.— Location 


(A BALDWIN’S Def BOARD. 


pleasant and healthful, Course of tains Kapto AND COLLEG PREPARATORY 
rough. Th second ¥ BCHOOL for Girls will reopen Bopt 3. or circular 
es 19 1890 rf “. iss Mary fy Ra ~ Principal address Miss Fronanoz BaLpwin. 








Oxnt10, Marietta. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Best Advantages, Moderate Expenses, 


PEnnsYLvaniA, Bethlehem. 
Mvoune Lapin SEMINARY FOR 


Paty = Lapene. A bor ws jn ampertanen, 
th best modern methods, juca- 
ffonst teeuitics equaled by few and is) by none. 


IDENT Eaton. 





Ono, Columbus. 








Om STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Liberal Endowment. 
Thirty-five Professors and Assistants. 
Nine well-equipped Laboratories. 


Information sent on application. 


PenwsYLvamia, Ogonts. 
Car SCHOOL FOR Soe 
DIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
8t., Philadel to 
aw of Jay ~ Yoon 2 ae ~-4 


¥. September 2%. For circulars 
an ite Ay ee 
Miss Frances He Dita 

Miss Sytvia J. ‘ae T 





Pewnsytvani, Williamsport. 
ps SEMINARY, 
WILLIAMSPORT, hn 
1 Classical and 


for one year. . 
all che ina nore shorn and two fron 
fag. Fear eee ey aoe Dit President, 


d pres ne and care. 
Address 





PENNSYLVAMIA, Pi 
Piro Commraro FEMALE COLLEGE 
oie ra. erarpamed advan or _— siperigr home 
ome 


Preddaot a. saan oar To. SD 





For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 250. 


[)opp, MzAD & (1OMPANYS 
= _ (OLUMN == 


LPDLLA IIS 


A List of Novels, in cloth and 
paper, published by 


DODD, MEAD & 
COMPANY. 


- SPRING OF 1800. 


STOCKTON. 
Stories of the Three Bur- 


glars. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; 
paper, 50 cts. 


STOCKTON. 


The Great War Syndicate. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cts. 








GOOCH. 


Miss Mordeck’s’ Father. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 
50 cts. 


ALLEN. 


Miss Eaton’s Romance. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; pager, 
50 cts. 


BARR. 


A Daughter of Fife. New 


edition. 12mo, paper, 50 
cs. 

A Border Shepherdess. 
New edition. 12mo, Jafer, 
50 cts. 


ROE. 


The following volumes, by 
Epwarp P. Rog, in 
paper, 50 cts. 


The Earth Trembled. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 

Without a Home. 

A Day of Fate. 

A Face Illumined. 

A Knight of the XIX Cent- 
ury. 

Driven Back to Eden. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. 

From Jest to Earnest. 

His Somber Rivals. 

Nature’s Serial Story. 

He Fell in Love With His 
Wife. 

What Can She Do? 

Near to Nature’s Heart. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broadway, 
New York. 


12mo, 
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EI DUCATION AL. 


For other Educational Advertise- 
ments see page 24 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustieton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL.—A high-class | 

school. Exceptionally healthful location. De- 
lightful surroundings. Doing & wor Prepares 
for any College, or musiness. Boys sent this year to 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. Special care of voung- 
er boys. Number limited. Caas. H. Strout, Prin. 








PenwsyLvaniA, Philadelphia. 


ELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2,965 and 2,027 Chestnut —. . Philadelphia. 
Mies C. BRiTTINGHAM, Princi rding and 
College Preparatory, ‘Academic, Grammar Primary, | 
— ‘Heston Departwents. For circulars write to | 
. R. Murer, D D, 1.334 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. © 





Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 
4s GREENWICH yay stone - 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Boone Twe ive | 
courees. $200 a year, September 2. For illustrated | 
catalogue, write to Rev. F. D. Buaxusiez, D.D. 





Tennessze, Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.—Two- 


fellowships in}Greek and Latio, peying each 
$300, with free tuition and room rent open. olders , 
will give some instruction to Freshman class. Send | 
application, with testimonials, at once to 
Wis Wiu1ams, Bursar. | 





Wasuineron, D. O., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. 


‘urriculum compl: 
Training and ones of ofhome. Address i. 


and Mrs. Wu. D. Capg.u. 





Wisconsin, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 
cal avd Scientific Courses. Beautiful location. 


E ses low. Forty-fourth year opens Septem- 
“yy Epwanp D. Eaton, LL D., President 


VEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Don't BE DuPED 





There have latély been placed upon the market 
several cheap reprints of an obsolete edition of 
“ Webster's Dictionary.” They are being offered 
at a low price 


be goods dealers, grocers, ciothiers, etc., and in 
ew eaten as a premium for subse riptions 


to 
Tohon Souncements of these comparatively 


Worthless 


reprints are very misleading ; for instance, they 
are advertised to be the substantial equivalent 
' of “an eight to twelve dollar book,” when in 
reality from A to Z they are all 


Reprint Dictionaries, 


ype copies of a book of over forty years 


| photot; 
ich in its day was sold for about $5.00, and 


ago, W 


that book was much superior in paper, print, and 


binding to these imitations, and was then the 
best Dictionary of the time instead of being 


Long Since Obsolete. 


The supplement of 10,000 so-called “ new words,” 
which some of these books are advertised to con- 
tain, was compiled by a gentleman who has been 
dead over thirty years, and was published be- 
fore his death. Other so-called additions are 
reprints of a like nature. 





The Genuine Edition of Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, which to-day is accepted 
as The Standard and The Best, contains over 2000 
pa es, with illustrations on nearly every page, 

bears our imprint on the title page. 


6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Connecticor, Litchfield. 
M=.: ROBERTS wishes to receive into 
her family six pupils, in connection with long- 
establ shed day schooi. Send for circular for terms 
and references. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 








ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE. Graduating Courses in Belles-let- 


B 


tres Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
ferred. Stenography and ty, 
spects one +s e pe Sons om — 


Degrees con- 
ey In all re- 
the Stat 

Bowen, A.M., + resident. 


National Teachers’ Buréal, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., New yen 
TEACHERS nc pam 
t once for some of the best salaried positions in city 
and countey schools. Make application without de- 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


In all Departments, 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, &c. 


Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons; and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. Elocution and Oratory, Fine rts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL HO 1b E for Young Lady Stu- 
dents. Calendar free. Fall Term begins Sept. 11, 1890. 
NEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY. 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. E. Tourseg, Dir. 














LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION o=*iess" 


wer pone — 
INCLUDING THE AOE =< rol 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
831 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Yore Orrr. 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 




















DIED. 


Srockine.—At Williamstown, Mass., Au- 
gust 17, 1890, Isabella Baker Stocking, wife 
of the Rev. William R. Stocking, Warden of 





Branch Workhouse and Reformatory, Hart’s 
Island. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
CONTAINS : 
Common Sense Applied to { By EDWARD 
the Tariff Question. Pzrt II | ATKINSON. 


In this timely article, which conclud s an impartial 
review of the subject. Mr. Atkinson makes a strong 
plea for the rights of consumers 


THE FALL OF MAN AND ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. By Anprew D. Wuire, LL.D. 
Dr. White shows how the advance of Science has 
compelled the abandonment of an ancient belief. 
THE LIGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND 
THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE. By Prof. 
T. H. Huxiry. — 


A searching examination of the Bible story of the 
flood, by the ught of modern science. 


AFRICAN PYGMIES. By A. WERNER. 


THE MOSQUITO PEST. 


A scientific investigation of the mosquito, and the 
possibility of its extermination. 


Also a Biographical Sketch and Portrait of 
Tuomas Corwin MENDENHALL, Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and retiring President of the American 
Association forthe Advancement of Science ; 
and illustrated articles upon Witp Horsss, 
and Some Natives oF AUSTRALASIA, with a 
study of the Evotution or BaskE-BALL, and 
Eprroriaus, MiscELLANY, etc. 


50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


1. 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 





A powerful and Weighty Rejsinder 
to “ Robert Elsme:e.” 


Paul Nugent, Materialist 


HELEN F. HETHERINGTON 

AND 

REV. H. DARWIN BURTON. 

A reply to ** Robert Elemere” written in a thor- 
oughly, orthodox spirit, and quite abreast of the 
latest theories of Physical Science and German 
Anti-Christian criticism. 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E.P.DUTTON & CO., 


31 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


0 YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage tn 6 ets. per ib. 
Eaypress ofien cheaper. 








Everybody's Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your ** autumnal music books.”’ 
Temperance People will like 
TE SERRA NOs pes ne. (35 cents. $3.60 
dozen.) Emerson & 


TEMEzGONCE RALEXING SONGS. (35 
cents. $3.60dozen.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
eye MALE VOICE GEMS. ($1. 


we om _— VOICE CHOIR. (5 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. (50 cents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 

COLLEGE SONGS-—82 songs. (50 cents.) Near 

200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 
SONG MANUAL. (30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents. 

$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) Emerson. 

Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 

ERCISES. ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG. (40 cants. $4.20 dozen ) 
Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





“A brainy little volume."’—Provipencs TELEGRAM. 


MIDNIGHT itt 
AT THE CLUB preludioss. «7 + 
— i fat vol -¥ ee 

A. K. . FISKE. careful qui quiet reading, and 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.) it.”—TheChristian Union. 


PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 














Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a wek. Two 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


AN ART Srenen=, — of Cooper Union, 
desires in some coliege | 
or orivene school, oe a ‘Position ia New York City‘ 
as visiting teacher, or will receive pupils at home. 
Address until October 1, Box 53, Warren, Conn. 





WANTED TO ny yy October 1, on the 
line of the Morris & Essex Railr youd Sum- 
mit, N. J,a house of eight or ten rooms, with 
about half an acre of jana, Y mata W. Van 
Wagenen, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


ware D—Pupil nurses for St. Luke’s Hospital, 
. Minn. Christian bea of good aa, 
oy preferred. This is Hos 
g here will ees @ a wide Keld. of Posplcal ; 
usefulness, with generous support assured. Ad- 
dress Superintendent of St. Lu e’s Hospital. 


WANTED -In country, half-hour from New York 
City. &@ young lady as companion, and to assist in 
housekeeping and care of tive children, two 
toeleven. Address Mra. W., care of L.T.Co., 85 
Jchn ~treet, New York. 


the best of schoo! Paviee s for 
dress No. 8,047, Christian Union, 30 La Fayette 
Place, New York. 


BOARDERS WANTED.—A young widow lady, 
having a home “w antiy located in New Haven, 
Conn., di 8 to take into it and board two 
adults, mother "i daughter preferred. Address 
Mrs. = y, No. 1,252 Chapel Street, 
New } Conn. 


GOOD BOARD AND \ND MATERNAL cane 
ven to one or two girls, It a course Ty f sendy is 
, excellent opportunities cao ed. 
onally advantages ie aoe Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Box 546, Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y. 


A WELLESLEY CE ADUATE s six years’ 
‘ul experience wishes a yo jon as 


*UNRIVALLED’ "WORLD wearin 





SAFE. HIN 
Gur!S DELIC iclOUS 


FOOD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS,INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIA N 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PR ove rc 4 


_MERITED S UCCESS. 


Row ey DRUGSISTS) Jonn CARLE & SONS-NEWYORK: 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 











“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


i ‘BANNER 


tA ALL MF a 
® Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety Economy. 


Gives a STEADY WHITE 
Licut, 

SuPEPFIOR In WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit, Several 
attractive styles. 

Mee Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no Other.’ 
The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


swunen LIGHT 


cuureh 


FRINK’S P 
Gas or Oil, give _— most open hd 
softest ches: pest & Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
, etc. te 
















Established 1357. 


discount to churches 
Dots ae decotved by cheap imit. bationse 





FRINK, ssz Pearl St., N. ¥- 





successf' 
in a private school or academy. Specialties are 
. French, and Higher English. Best of 
—— Ad , Box 30, Norwich 
. Conn. 


ay an experienced translator and type- 
SS. as foreigo correspond- 

tye gem German, Iial- 
ian, and  Porraruste oe f references given. 
., Hardenbergh Street, New 


FOR RENT-—Hotel Interlachen, in midst of an 
orange i Interlachen, Fia. To a good man- 
ager, who to take a few Northern families 

to Florida to ron the winter, very liberal ar- 
AF will ie poeta. Address G@. W. Hast- 
ings, Springfield, O 


WANTED-—A young lady would likea aes 
in a family where there are children. vo 
teach Euglish branches, sew, assist in the 
of a house, and e herself generally saotel. 
Has had gy in a 
of chi'dren. Address A. 
Christian Union. 


onl is very fond 
. No. 8,030, care 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST scncos, Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC. 


McSHANE nas oh ai 


ae ‘he. retin BELLS 
(mea Peas 






























ALSO CH, 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY W WASH TUBS 
























Church of England ers (in fF standing) de- 

sires to transfer his sphere of labors to the Con- 

gregational Church, and would be to learn of 

a piace where his services wis acceptable. 2 Pe, Cor, Pech Sle 

Ciericus, No. 8,014, Christian U; SEND FOR PRICE LI st he f ~~ 
BY A LADY OF __| lis. . W. KETCHA 

=xPEninnor. |" r A, =F ae < oro, 
Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street mand puns, addres Tae Bryant SCHOOL 
Send for circulars. New Yorx Crrr. léth Bt., N.Y. 
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Norwalk Military Institute, 


NORWALK, CONN. 








Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Eleventh 


School Year begins September 16, 1890. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 


request. 


Register will be sent on 





The Young Ladies Seminary, 


FREEHOLD, New Jersey. 


Sth ee  t 








shade trees. 
individual needs. 
College, admitting by certificate to Vassar, 
character, influence, ability, and experience. 


every year. 


$350.00 covers Board and Tuition. 


AA NAN A ae ce etn nnnnn 


teac|HE forty-seventh year of this well-known boarding and day school opens 
<I] Wednesday, September 17, 1890. 

, Twenty miles from the sea coast, very near the pine belt. 

daily from New York and from Philadelphia. Pure air, pure water, sunny 

buildings, health in the family. Pleasant grounds, with lawn and large 
Special care for the comfort and nurture of pupils, with regard to 

Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Courses. 


Six trains 


Prepares for 
to Smith, and to Wellesley. Teachers of 

No pains spared to improve the school 
Music and Art extra. 


FROM LETTERS OF FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


“T believe young people could not be under a better influence, and that I = 
doing a kindness to any going from home to study in commending your Seminary. 
—Rev. Asa Dalton, D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s, Portland, Maine. 

“T am proud to have you refer to me, and I do not allow it to all who ask—-so it 
means something.”— The late Professor Maria Mitchell, Ph D., May, 84. 

“T take pleasure in recommending you, your efficient teachers, your system of 
education, your kind care for and tender sympathy with your pupils, your continu- 
ous and successful effort to meet the expectations of patrons, your institution through- 
out—to all parents and guardians. Whoever may confide their children or wards to 
your care, discipline, and instruction, will, in my judgment, be fully satisfied in 
every particular.”— The late Hon. Bennington F. Randolph, Jersey City. 

“ After so satisfactory an experience as mine, I could not do less than commend 





heartily your Seminary to all.”—From the father of a recent boarding pupil and 
graduate. 

“T cannot help feeling thankfal that my path of life was so marked that it took 
me to you. The three years spent under your guidance will always prove a great 
blessing as well as a pleasure to me, and many times in the years to come [ shall 
have cause to thank you.”—From a boarder and recent graduate. 

“I am, indeed, very much pleased and gratified at the progress my daughter is 
making. I appreciate the very excellent mental training which she is receiving at 
your hands.” 

“I could see when —— was here her improvement in many ways; she looked 
at things from a different standpoint, and had right ideas. I am sure it is your 
good influence, and I rejoice that she is so favorably situated.”—Of another pupil. 


we, "7 yy > ° aii ‘ aE sand e 
Number of Boarders limited. Hor admisston or information apply to 


Miss EUNICE DAY SEWALL, Principal. 
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Home Lite within School Walls. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


“ll 


TON Sy, 





Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


gent’s latest apparatus. 


RECENT visit to the well-known Riverview Military Acad- 
emy, at Poughkeepsie, overlooking the magnificent Hudson 
River Valley, shows that extensive changes and improve- 
ments are in progress which will add vastly to the comfort of 
the pupils and the efficiency of the school. 
are being put in, the main school room alone having thirty lights of 
16-candle power each. The system of ventilation has been entirely 
reconstructed in the interest of pure air in every room. A new read- 
ing and sitting room for the boys has been fitted up. Each sleeping 
room is provided with the Lee Patent Fire Escape. 
closets of the most approved patterns and six bath rooms have been 
provided. A gymnasium room is being fitted up with Dr. D. A. Sar- 
We have thus mentioned, in the briefest 


Electric lights 


Sanitary water- 


possible way, the special material improvements at Riverview. The educational work is also improving in efficiency and 


quality. 


In 1879 two boys only were preparing for college out of the total number. 


Last year there were over fifty. 


It is the purpose of the Principals to combine the discipline and thoroughness of the German Gymnasium and Real 
Schule with the comforts and amenities of an American home. The atmosphere of Poughkeepsie is distinctly educational, 





The Riverview Academy was formerly almost ex- 
clusively what might be called a boys’ finishing school, 
but now it is becoming more and more a fitting school 
This change has largely been made during the last 
six years, since the present Principals, Messrs. Bisbee 
& Amen, assumed control. The result of the change 
his been in every way satisfactory. The boys who 
are working with some definite goal in view do better 
work and are more anxious to do the work well on 
their own account than for the sake of satisfying the 
requirements of the school. Since the new Principals 
took charge, the school has grown in numbers from 
thirty-two to one hundred and eighty. 

To those who are preparing for college a regular 
course is laid down, which fits them at the end of four 
y»ars for the examinations of all the leading colleges, 
several of which admit the graduates of this school 
simply upon certificates. To Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Bowdoin, University of the City of New York, 
Columbia, Williams, Dartmouth, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, and Johns Hopkins University, the 
graduates of the Riverview Academy have been 
aimitted without conditions, and in many instances 
with honors. One excellent feature of the preparatory 
course is the requirement of a certain amount of read- 
ing in the English classics. This is no doubt the result 
of the fact that Mr. Amen is a Harvard graduate and 
believes that the Harvard requirements in English 
should be more widely adopted. In the second year of 
this course, in connection with the study of English 
composition, which is continued throughout the course, 
the boys are required to read the leading English 
classics. To those who are familiar with the utter 
ignorance of English literature which prevails among 
college freshmen who have come from some of the 
best fitting schools in the country the good sense 
manifested in these requirements does not need to be 
explained. 

For those who are not intending to go to college 
the courses chiefly recommended are those in the 


and the pupils at Riverview find their environment healthful and exhilarating, morally, intellectually, and physically. 


English branches and the natural sciences. In physics 
and chemistry there are well-equipped laboratories ca- 
pable of accommodating from ten to fifteen students at 
atime. As laboratory practice is required, it is impos- 
sible for any student to pretend to study these branches 
and merely memorize formulas without knowing any- 
thing of the chemical and physical phenomena which 
they express. In the modera languages instruction 
is, of course, given in the modern or natural method. 
The pupils are encouraged on all occasions to use the 
language which they are studying in communicating 
with the instructor in the department. 

But the chief feature which differentiates this 
school from most boarding and fitting schools is the 
military drill and the physical culture. The military 
drill is not introduced in order to make soldiers of 
the boys. Its object is discipline. For three-quarters 
of au hour the boys are put through the regular 
manual of military tactics, and the results, as 
Major Bisbee claims, are soon seen in the improved 
form of the students, the more erect carriage, the 
better-expanded chest, and the positive, elastic step 
which is sure to accompany the bearing of a trained 
soldier. But the discipline which is aimed at and se- 
cured is not physical discipline merely, but moral as 
well. The officers receive their appointments for gen- 
eral superiority in character and work, and the offices 
being, of course, highly prized, an incentive is placed 
before the boys which operates all the time. The 
authority which attaches to the officers is a valuable 
means by which the school is made in part self-gov- 
erning. When the instructors are absent, when, for 
instance, they are called away from a recitation, their 
authority devolves upon the highest officer present, 
who immediately assumes it, and takes pride in showing 
his capacity to exercise it. The spirit which animates 
the school is shown in the fact stated by the Princi- 
pals, that the most popular officers are those who en- 
force the school discipline most rigidly, and not those 
who permit the greatest laxity, and screen, if they do 


The following eminent educators have sent cordial letters testifying 





not lead in, disorder. The officers of the companies 
make a solemn pledge to obey the regulations of the 
school, and when they fail they lose credit among 
those who are under them. The work which they do 
in maintaining discipline greatly lightens the labors 
of the Principals. In the disciplining of the boys for 
disobedience the old guardhouse has not been used for 
years. Outside of the drill there is systematic gymnastic 
exercise, under the supervision of a former pupil of 
Dr. D. A. Sargent. 

For beauty and wholesomeness of surroundings there 
are few schools, if any, in the country which equal the 
Riverview Academy. The fact that the boys are in 
uniform, not only while they are on the school grounds 
but wherever they are, gives to them a certain pride in 
keeping up the good reputation of the school, and 
makes any failure on their part not only certain of de- 
tection but certain to bring disfavor among the boys, 
who are animated with a great deal of esprit de corps. 
The officers are not permitted to assume the despotic 
attitude of officers in the regular army, as in some 
schools in which the military ideal is a chief one instead 
of merely an adjunct in the general work of education. 
They are expected to conform to the general rules of 
the institution, combined with proper discretion. 

The recent rapid growth of the school has rendered 
necessary additional room for its work, and during the 
summer of 1888 a building was erected in the most 
substantial manner, finished throughout in hard wood, 
containing a study hall, recitation-rooms, physical 
laboratory, dormitory, ete. The Annex is in charge of 
a resident teacher, and the same regulations apply here 
as in the main building. 

A covered passage connects the two buildings, so 
that there is no possible risk to health in going from 
one to the other during inclement weather. The study 
hall in the Annex is a very pleasant room, with high 
ceiling, well lighted and ventilated, and is occupied 
almost exclusively by boys who are preparing for 
college and the scientific or professional schools. 


to the high character and efficiency of 


Riverview and its Principals: President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University; President Julius H. Seelye, of 
Amherst College; President William DeWitt, of Bowdoin College; President Franklin Carter, of Williams College ; 
President Truman J. Backus, of Packer Institute, Brooklyn; Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard; Professor 
N. S. Shaler, of Harvard; Rev. E. P. Crowell, D.D., of Amherst College; Dr. Edward Hitchcock; Professor William S. 
Tyler, of Amherst; Professor William B. Dwight, of Vassar College; Professor Le Roy C. Cooley, of Vassar; and 


Professor G. A. Wentworth, of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


Catalogue of Riverview, which will be mailed on application. 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M., and HARLAN P. AMEN, A.M., Princzpads. 


Their letters will be found in full in the new Illustrated 
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Motto for the Week: 








Between Us. 


OW to choose a school is perhaps the most 
perplexing question which parents have 
to answer. It is impossible, of course, for 
The Christian Union to answer the ques- 





“Education should be broad as man.’ 
—Emerson. 

> tion in individual cases, but a few simple 

suggestions are given this week which may 
give aid to those who are trying to select aschool. It 
is the hope of all connected with The Christian Union 
to be of constant help to fathers and mothers in the 
education of their children in two important ways: 
first, by the constant discussion of educational questions, 
the publication of interesting contributions on all 
school matters, and continual reference, especially in 
The Home, to household methods of training young 
children; second, by such supervision of our school ad- 
vertising columns as shall make them a reliable and 


helpful guide to thoroughly satisfactory schools of all 
sorts. 


* 
> * * 

The serial story by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr which The 
Christian Union will begin in October is declared 
by those who have read it to be, in freshness and 
dramatic interest, one of the very best novels she 
has ever written. Thetitle, “She Loved a Sailor,” 
indicates that Mrs. Barr does not hesitate to tell an 
old-fashioned love story. Her friends know that the 
sea has a great and powerful attraction {for her. 
She has said more than once that she feels nowhere 
so much at home as on the deck of a ship. She 
is quite confident that her ancestors were sailors, be- 
cause she knows by a kind of instinct all the art of 
seamanship which can be learned by a landsman; there 
is even a suspicion among those who hear her talk 
about it that she secretly believes herself entirely capa- 
ble of sailing a ship. The sailor in this story is the 
captain of a first-class ocean packet sailing between 
New York and Liverpool in the exciting times of Jack- 
son’s second administration. In manliness, courage, and 
ample ability to master difficult situations it is hardly 
necessary to say that Mrs. Barr’s hero is a man quite 
worthy of the admiration which attends him ; of other 


phases of this striking story we shall speak later. 


* 
* * 


Rey. Fred. T. Rouse, of West Superior, Wis., who 
has been enjoying a Christian Union vacation tour in 
Europe, arrived in New York on the steamer “ City of 
Rome” last Sunday morning. He writes: “ We have 
had a glorious trip. We have seen something of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, the Alps, and Italy; 
also the ‘ Passion Play,’ Venice, Florence, and Rome, 
outside,the regular programme. I return a week late, 
but shall not fear to face my people when I remember 
that most of them have had for these two months The 
Christian Union in their homes, taking the pastor’s 


place. I have had not a moment’s illness, and return 
strong and ready for work.” 

OF 

aT @ 


There is an opportunity for any pastor in America 
to duplicate this delightful vacation tour next year, 
provided his people will secure the requisite number of 
new subscribers to The Christian Union. Several con- 


gregations are already at work with this in view. 


* 
* * 


The evils of municipal misgovernment are constantly 
forcing themselves upon public attention. This year 
some effort is being made to obviate the evils of par- 
tisan municipal control of the government of the 
metropolis, with what success remains to be seen. The 
importance and present interest of the subject have 
suggested a series of papers on this topic, which will 
be printed in The Christian Union in the early fall. 
The writers are President Seth Low, of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University and 
Chautauqua, and Professor Woodrow Wilson. All have 
made a special study of the subject, and what they 
have to say is practical, sensible, and acute ; the pa- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


pers will doubtless attract wide attention and provoke 
discussion. 
«*.s 

Austin Dobson’s recent paper in The Christian Union 
on “Bewick’s Tailpieces” has been extensively 
quoted in the literary periodicals, and is one of the 
most enjoyable of the series of literary articles he is 
writing for this journal. Equally readable and grace- 
ful in style is one on Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the 


World,” which will be printed almost immediately. 


* 
bd - 


Translations of Spanish novels have attained a con- 
siderable vogue in this country the last few years, and 
those of Valdés, in particular, have well deserved the 
recognition given them by critics as well as the voice 
of popular approval. “ The Marquis of Peiialta” and 
‘*Maximina ” are realistic yet not devoid of romance, 
and are rich in character-sketching and humor. Little 
is known here about the personality and character of 
the distinguished Spanish novelist. Welcome to his 
admirers, therefore, will be a well-informed article on 
the subject by Mr. Rollo Ogden, which has been marked 
for early publication. It contains many facts and in- 
cidents both new and interesting about Valdés and his 
contemporaries. 


* 
& * 


“Some Misconceptions of Nationalism” is the title 
given by Mr. Edward Bellamy to an article he has 
written for The Christian Union ; and he begins it by 
asserting that its opponents usually criticise Nationalism 
for what it is not. To learn what it is one should read 
this paper, which will be given to our readers very soon. 
It may be called an authoritative definition of the 
Nationalist movement by its originator. 

o*s 

John Habberton has a facile pen, and always brings 
out an original view of any subject he may discusses 
Under the suggestive headline “Some Maligned 
Americans,” he describes for Christian Union readers 
(in an article soon to be printed) his observations on a 
tour of the Indian reservations in this State. His ac- 
count of the progress made in civilization by some of 
these Indians will astonish the people who still believe 
that ‘* the only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 








THE VACATION FUND. 
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JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY’S LAST POEM. 
[From the Boston Pilot, Feb. 1, 1890.] 


Poets should not reason ; 
Let them sing ! 

Argument is treason— 
Bells should ring. 


Statements none, nor questions ; 
m Gnomic words, 
pirit cries, suggestions, 
Like the birds. 


He may use deduction 
Who must preach ; 

He may praise instruction 
Who must teach. 


But the poet duly 
Fills his part 


When the sti burst truly 
From his heart, 


For no purpose springing, 
For no pelf ; 

He must do the singing 
For itself. 


Not in lines austerely 
Let him build ; 

Not the surface merely 
Let him gild. 


Fearless, uninvited, 
Like a spring; 
Opal-words, inlighted, 
t him sing. 
As the leaf grows sunward 
Song must grow ; 
As the stream flows onward 
Song must flow. 


Useless? Aye—for measure ; 


oses die, 
But their breath gives pleasure— 
ws why 
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Subscribers Column. 





Meee Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing. o_—- Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. 





CATTLE CALLS. 


Publisher Christian Union : In yourissue of the 31st of 
July you reprint from the Boston “ Transcript ” “Some 
Philological Conundrums ” about calls for cattle, sheep, 
horses, etc. I was at one time interested in this sub- 
ject, and on looking it up arrived at this conclusion : 
that the co in co-boss, co-jock, and co-dah (ca-day) is 
shortened from “come.” The “boss” is from the 
Latin bos, a cow. The “jock” is the Scotch for 
Jack, and appears in the word Jockey. The “dah” 
or “day ” is shortened from “ dam,” the female sheep. 
Chick is from the Anglo-Saxon “ cicen,” and the short 
form of chicken. ‘“ Poo-ig” is a lengthening of pig. 
Thinking this might be of interest to some of your 
readers, ours truly, Joun Howarp. 

Brooktyy, N. Y. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL CONUNDRUM. 


Publisher Christian Urion: On page 153 Christian 
Union of July 31, under “Some Philological Conun- 
drums,” is the query, What the horse call, “ co-jock,” 
and the sheep call, “ca-day,” mean in their derivation. 
Is not “co-jock ” a contraction and corruption of “ come, 
Jack”? “Jock” is more easily spoken in call than 
“ Jack.” Hence, perhaps, the corruption. Once, when a 
certain bill relating to hogs was under debate by the Ohio 
Legislature, a backwoods member laid special claim to 
the attention of the body on account of his intelligence 
upon the subject, saying, “ J was raised among hogs.” - I 
was raised among sheep, and dislike to “ give it up” on 
the “ca-day.” At the risk of seeming ingenious I vent- 
ure ashot. ‘“ Nanny” is, I think, a pet name of shee 
or lamb. If so, it evidently comes from “lamby.” 
don’t very clearly recall its use, but the impression is 
pretty strong upon me,[ have one recollection mach more 
vivid than cheerful of its use. When a defenseless boy 
of eight years 1 had measles, and was treated to what 
the old nurse called “nanny plum-tea,” as a medicine. 
Then we started, we will say, with “ come-nanny,” which 
shortened up into “ca-na,” the last a having the sound 
of a in hat. I remember that “ca-na” was very com- 
monly used when the sheep were close by. When the 
sheep were further away, “ ca-da,” the last a having still 
the short sound, was used. This, I think, because “da ” 
is more easily spoken than the nasal “na,” when call- 
ing at a distance. Then when the sheep were very far 
away, and it was necessary to throw the voice the long- 
est distance, “ca-day” was used. This because it is 
so much easier to throw the sound of long a a long dis- 
tance than that of short a. C. Smita. 

River Fats, Wis. 


“MANNER” IS RIGHT. 

Publisher Christian Union: On page 135 of the 
issue of July 31, F. J. Douglas’s article, we have “as 
easily distinguished by those to the manner born.” 
Next column, in an article by M. C. A., we have 
“the class .. . is strictly to the manor born.” The 
latter is the more common but quite incorrect sense 
and orthography—that is, if the phrase is borrowed 
from Shakespeare. If not, will M.C. A. please cite 
his authority ? Let all things be done mannerly and 
in order. INQuIRING MIND. 


THE NEW YORK CLIMATE. 


Publisher Christian Union: “ A man from my State,” 
said a son of California to a New York “ Tribune” 
reporter lately, “never ceases to wonder at the patience 
of New Yorkers with their climate. You get up one 
day and broil and simmer. On the next you are 
shivering in your light summer clothes. You never 
know what to expect. Even when our climate is not 
all that could be desired, there is some consistency 
about it. It’s damp in the wet season and dry in the 
dry season. As for our mercury, if we asked it to race 
up and down as yours dves it would instantly go on 
strike.” Xelv ‘ 





ALL THE ALPHABET. 


Publisher Christian Union: The following sentence 
which I find in an English paper contains all the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Can any of your readers give a 
shorter one? In this several of the letters are re- 
peated : “ Pack my box with five dozen liquor jugs.” 

I. M. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Publisher Christian Union: Another and an easy 
way to determine the length of the several months has 
not been mentioned. It is this: Commence with the 
knuckle of the forefinger for January and repeat the 
names of the months in their order. The long months 


will come upon the knuckles and the short ones in the 

depressions between them. This will bring July on 

the knuckle of the little finger ; by going back to the 

forefinger that will be August. So it needs only to 

be kept in mind that February has twenty-eight or 

twenty-nine days. ¥ D. 
Saratoga, Cal. 
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CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Pr tly cted with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they |¢ 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL 


Fareo, N. Daxora. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experi- 
ence loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customers. 











We are glad to send our pamphlet giving 
full particulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,200, 
American Investment Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmssy 
President. 


Vice 
Prest’s. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO., 
KANSAS CITY, - - MISSOURI. 

A local and temporary depression in 
values now make one of those opportunities 
for investment which occur at long intervals 
in growing cities. 

Kansas City has 20 Trunk Line railroads, 
60 miles of cable lines, and is the unrivaled 
distributing center of the West—her great 
ceming city. 

We place choice loans and investments, 
large and small, approved by any bank se- 
lected at our expense. 

Write for references, maps, printed statis- 
tics, and particulars. 


findi5i& 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Dun 
&Co., John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicage, Correspondence solicited. 


. L. Onmssy. 
i E. Simmons, 








MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





autho: and 
Incorporated and operating under State rity caper vision. ond with perpetenh ansceasion, Ser the 


a general and 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator. 
Correspondence solicited from 
First-Class Real i Mortgages 


CLINTON BAELL, Fo esident. 
C. E. BHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


» Gunntion, Srustes, Aasignee, ox paid on time deposits. 
to make safe Yo eg We loan money for them on 
enquestionsble sovustty § ‘or prompt payment of principal am id interest. 


r cent. 


G. A. ELDE 
JAMES B 


Vice-President. 
G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Jamus H. Acen, President. 


Taos. G. AvorD, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Jz., Secretary. 


THE JAS. H. AGEN CO, 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


First National Bank, West Superior; 
References 5 Osage National Bank, Osage, Lowa; 
Co. Bank, Eldora, Iowa. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 





A SECURE INVESTMENT 


$100,000 30-Year First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the 


Jersey Gity Electric Light Co. 


Five per cent. Par value $500, 


The entire issue of these B nds ($100,000) is in our 
hands for sale. We confidently recommend them. 
= interest is paid semi-annually at the office of the 

— Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Co., and that 

gene y guarantees thetitle The Bonds are to be 
sold” ‘or improved equipment and extensions, and are 
a firat mo pitino on the oultcs plant of the Company, 
valued at $244,000. The net earnings of the Company 
since January 1, 1889. have enabled them to declare 
SEML- ANNUAL wLIVIDENDS OF THREE PER 
CENT on the eo Stock. The net earnings are 
steadily inc . and out; of the undivided profits 
an annual sober ‘undjof notiless than $3,000 is depos- 
ited with the Guarantee Co. These Bonds are gilt- 
edged, and sure to be worth over par in a short ae) 
Weare ready to deliver these bonds at par ($500. 

and furnish any fmformation desired Sousateg 
them. The price is subject to advance without notice. 


LAWRENCE §. MOTT & CO. 


115 Broadway, New York. 





8 Per Cent. Dividends. 


UNION 
INVESTMENT 
CO. 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OFA 


NATIONAL BANK 


In Portland, Oregon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


Free of Taxes. 





National 
Bank 
Stock. 











sy American National Bank, Kansas City. 
; Kansas City Savings Bank & Safe Deposit Co. 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


quitable 


quit COMPANY. 
Capital oubsoribed 


Paid up (in cash) 
Surplus and 
396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 


6 Per Cent. sy on A 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mo 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. TCErtificates, run- 
ning three monshs to to years. 

All Municipal, Railroad, Water, 
other first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th’ & Chestout St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, ssouri. 


and 





‘‘How to Make the Most ot 
Prosperity,” a pamphlet of in- 
formation on loaning money 
west, is sent to all who ask it. 


Tue Kansas City INvestmeNT COMPANY, 
Kz ansas c “ity, Smeret: or 
smpshire. 
Hartford, iedaeuinns 


Office ie Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





oF me Cg Note) FAN 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8% 9.%,10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


a, youll see hat DULUTH is the sume distance 


Dr water, Tr, a8 Chicago; 
being more S FARTH ER 
weer aay Ineger tributary —_ »which 

the rate of a TEN THOU- 


ing i Boo ere bo 9 onderful wth insures 
Avance in real estate. Write for . 





THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 


These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 





L. W. Spar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 











A. J. DENTON, 
attuned of Trade. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


H. E. WILSON, 
Attorney at Law. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 





DENVER-COLORADO. 


% Net on — =e inside poepacty $ from one 
(4) Information 


to five —, references 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


teed against loss for half profits. 





Namen of eecqeental references Given. 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT, 15 State Street, New 
York City, and Duluth, Minnesota. 


le mat- 
ter, and if wiah to invest tell us how my and 
we will info: with ma) 
0. E. LOVETT & OO. Duluth, Minn. 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
between Denver and San Francisco. H 





rrespondence 
honestly band ma mone ats it. clear and 
= ~~ < yojoen Coma mercial Nati Sati onal Dank, 
Salt Lake, and many } A. —y application. 
eee 3x 0 pe INVESTMENT Co., 
@. 0. 571.) 158 Main St. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY |.s 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stoc. 


*| at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppo: 


tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Fails viop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and havicg your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties tnoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 





HY loan ey at 5 per cent. when you 
ean get 7 or 8 with equal security and 





no taxes Fa a fl For particulars write to 
Atrrep H <% Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, U' 





The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
ss 6 cent. Debenta: ponture res, scoured by 
Company of lew foun Amount of ‘teue lime 
w. ie y yey Trustees, Execu- 
tors, hy » can invest in these bonds. 


pnsre R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co,, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MERRILL TRUST co. 


CITY, KA 
Sngpeotin to m5 ‘aaa pce Business of the 
Ness Count ty Bank and N. Su Ye oJ 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 
1% 1% 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully eg) 
BANK. 




















M. Van Buren, 


Car.istz N. Greie, 
Preside: Vice-President. 
Treas, 


nt. 
T. 8. ScHLEssinerr, Sec’y and 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


mR a specialty of Colgzado investments ; 
list of Denver Real Estate B: 


arrants ; negotiates | 
Loans; pays 6 tog cent. interest on 3 months, 7 
cent. on 6 mon’ 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time 


posits. 
Rererences :—City National Bank. 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, 


IDLE 


pend for, aginculere ie 
MENTER, 


Colorado N: 
Denver, Colo. “J 








Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


MONEY 








Boston, Mass 

















GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


INVIGORATING "TONIC, 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bar and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


ody be te —— Pooky of 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION.: 


a... arpertenceed 25 years in experi- 

ental analysis, together with the val- 
ided b: cadem, 

of Medicine in Paris, 


poe = ry aid exten 
e to extract ‘the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
t before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an yr ae which ses in the highest 
degree its restorative and inv gorating se freo 
from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


© 30 North William street, N. Y. * 





TYPEWRITERS. 


like establishment in the world. First- 
class nd-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, Ma- 
chines sold ve emer ew payments. Any Instru- 
ment manufac 
EXCHANGING AS A SERC 


rated Catal 
TYPEWRITER 3 
HEADQUARTERS, 


AUN. ‘Whote toexamine. 
Wholesale prices 


70 aay rei New York. 
144 La Salle St., Chicago, 
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DRAGON-FLIES VERSUS MOS- 
QUITOES. 


In the early summer of 1889, a circu- 
lar letter was issued to “The Working 
Entomologists of the Country,” offering 
prizes for essays containing original in- 
vestigations regarding methods of de- 
stroying the mosquito and the house-fly. 

The object of this effort was to bring 
about an intelligent discussion of the 
question, What natural enemies of these 
irritating insects may be easily and effi- 
ciently arrayed against them? 

The voracious and harmless dragon-fly, 
of which our country supplies so many 
beautiful varieties, was especially desig- 
nated as possessing qualities that made it 
a promising subject tor careful investiga- 
tion. 

The plan of destruction thus sought for 
is that so commonly observed in opera- 
tion upon a grand scale in nature, where 
individual species and whole families are 
swept out of existence through its opera- 
tion. 

The questions formulated in the circu- 
lar letter were widely discussed. News- 
papers and other periodicals treated them 
from a hundred standpoints—the grave, 
the gay, the lively, the severe; a vol- 
ume could be filled with articles relating 
to the subject published in this country 
and in Europe. 

The most valuable results were, as 
expected, those submitted by the scien- 
tific experts especially appealed to. The 
essays that they presented are the out- 
growth of long years spent in rearing 
insects, studying their transformations 
and habits, and of extensive special read- 
ing. 

These essays were found so full of val-- 
uable scientific and popular information 
that the recommendation of the dis- | 
tinguished judges acting under the terms 
of the circular letter, to place them in a 
printed form before the public, has been ' 
complied with in the volume “ Dragon- 
Flies versus Mosquitoes,” published by 
D. Appleton & Co. An article contrib- 
uted by Dr. McCook to the “North 
American Review” is reproduced with 
especial view to his observations on 
mosquito-catching spiders. Captain Mac- 
auley, of the United States Army, fur- 
nishes an interesting chapter of his expe- 
rience among the dragon-flies and mos- 
quitoes of the Upper Missouri. The 
book is illustrated with colored and other 
plates. 











TEA-DRINKERS IN ENGLAND. 


What an English home would be with- 
out tea I cannot imagine. What Eng- 
land itself would be without that bever- 
age it is difficult to conceive. It is no 
exaggeration to say that one might as 
well try to fancy New York City without 
a barroom. They drink enough liquor 
in England, heaven knows—enough to 
float our navy. But the liquor drinking 
is incidental, while tea drinking is appar- 
ently essential to the national life. Where 
we see advertisements of patent medi- 
cines in America, they see advertise- 
ments of tea. “O & O Tea,” “ Tip-Top 
Tea,” “ Wonderful Tea,” “ Ceylon Tea ” 
—these words stare at the British from 
every dead-wall, on every "bus, on every 
newspaper. And no foreignercan escape 
the actual substance or fluid any more 
than the native can avoid the advertise- 
ments. You have tea for breakfast, tea 
for luncheon, tea at late supper. You 
only miss it at dinner, but meanwhile 
you have had it at 5 o’clock. If you call 
on your banker in his office, on your 
friend in his home, on your fellow-lodger 
in your hotel, he rings a bell, and tea is 
brought in with thin slices of buttered 
bread, or, if ladies are present, with tarts. 

Why, the editor of one of the principal 
newspapers in England told me that 
every man-jack in his establishment— 
clerks, reporters, publisher and editors— 
has tea at 5 o’clock every day as sure as 
that hour arrives. “And it is a most 
excellent practice,” said he, sipping from 
his own cup in his delightful home ; “ for 
it brings all the people together as noth- 
ing else could do, and we find out from 
one another just what each one has been 
doing or is going to do during the day.” 

Tea! tea! tea! Was ever a nation 
so enslaved? Whatever they do, wher- 
ever they go, they have their tea. There 








is no commodity or habit in America to 
liken to that in England, They cannot 


eat without it, visit without it, assemble 
at home without it, picnic without it, or 
attend to business without it. 

And such tea! we Americans do not 
know what tea is. If they know, we 
certainly do not, for never have I tasted 
such tea as I got nearly everywhere in 
England—such biting, strong, nerve- 
murdering, sleep-dispelling, drug-like 
tea. I had to weaken it at least one- 
half, and then found it aromatic and 
pleasant—that is to say, as nearly pleas- 
ant as that sick-room decoction ever can 
be to a masculine, coffee-drinking Amer- 
ican.— [Julian Ralph in “ Harper’s 
Weekly.” 


The Many 


Remarkable cures of Catarrh effected by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are conclusive 
proofs that this loathsome and dangerous 
disease is one of the blood, needing only 
this searching and powerful alterative to 
thoroughly eradicate it. 

“TI have suffered for years from catarrh, 
which was so severe that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened my system. None of 
the remedies I took afforded me any relief, 
until I used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I began to 
take this medicine last spring, and am now 
entirely free from that disgusting disease. 
My appetite has returned, and I am once 
more strong and healthy.”’—Susan L. W. 
Cook, 909 Albany street, Boston Highlands, 
Boston, Mass. 

“My son— now fifteen years of age — was 
troubled for a long time with catarrh, in its 
worst form, through the effects of which hi> 
blood became poisoned. About a year ago 
he began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, has 
taken seven bottles of it, and is now entirely 
well.”—D. P. Kerr, Big Spring, Ohio. 

“T was cured of a long-standing catarrh 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”” — James 
J. Dougher, Company G., 13th Infantry, Fort 
Wingate, N. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY * 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


— ~Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Diseage germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 

Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
SE aie ae a oS 
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} Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


Van Hourews Cocoa 


» Appetizing=-Easily Digested. 
> Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [66§ 


EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 














1-2 to 36 Candle Power. 


FOR USE WITH BATTERIES OR 
DYNAMOS. 


7 WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and experi- 
ments with, cack Longe, and 
gives directions 


sto40 Volts. HOW to Make a Cheap Battery 


to operate them. Any intelligent Boy can make 
and use ries and Lamps. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, WN. J. 


_| is manufactured only by 





Taking Things Easy 
is simply taking Pearline to do 
your work. Inthe laundry or 
about the house it is a servant 
in itself. It takes away drud- 
gery as well as dirt; it brings 
comfort as well as cleanliness. 
You can use it on anything 
with safety; you can use it on 
everything with profit. 


of imitations which are being 
peddled from door to door. 
First quality goods do not re- 


Beware quire such desperate methods 


to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W. H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, £E. P. WILSON, 
8d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt.. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eyanve.. ae KEW BINDERGARTEN 


A . AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 

& The best amusement for chil- 
: A dren, while the older folks will 
AM fconke fee find it difficult to keep their 
aoa: handsoff. Spells words of two, 
mathree, four, and five letters. 
Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 


WII be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia. Pa 











them et or play, the 
vil lene ocher Ray. i 





ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical “‘stock’”’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 











7A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiILi 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 












Chicago, Rock Island & 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
rt Sp ag BLUFFS, 


WATERTOWN, SIOUX 

‘ALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATOHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from OHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween OHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
COIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FRE 

ing Ohair 





and , Via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
jars (FREE) to and from those 


Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


$75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made work- 
who 


— ing for us. Persons preferred 
can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
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BUSH'S FUUID*FOOD | 


as chronic invalids, are starved 


daily while using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly, and the various beef 


extracts made by application of heat. 


None of these things contain 


a particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 


of the vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives, 


BOVININ 


holds in solution the albuminoids and 


salts of lean, raw meat, prepared bya 


cold process, containing the life-sustaining and tissue-building 





properties of the meat itself. Consult your doctor about it. 





THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VOL. 42, NO. 8 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


Have placed on sale this week a large 
line of Scotch and English Cheviots 
in small patterns, 54 inches wide, 
ranging in price from $1 to $1.50 per 
yard. These goods are adapted for 
tailor-made suits, are of remarkable 
value, and not to be found elsewhere. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





OFFICE OF THe 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affair: 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
nary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1889 


$4,116,629 4 
1,386,134 +7 


Total Marine Premiums $5,502,764 27 


Premiums peo off from Ist January, 
188¥, to 3lst December, 1889 _ $4,144,943 13 


ieee pd during the same 
ebeneepetenupsebesspae $2, 953,606 44 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$705 9,937 | 75 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... - $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. - 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Casb in Ban . 


Amount 


271.871 00 
sis tacos 07,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
1 representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 

redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after ‘Tuesday , the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


AMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHARLES D ie* VERICH 
N. DENTON 8 
, EDW ry F Lov. JONES 


EORG 
LAW 4 -- NCE TU TURNURE, 


Batah gs 
Zeh>- ‘ 


zu x 


} BELL, 
HOMAS MAITLAND, 
IRA BURSLEY 


GEORGE L 

aM AMSINCK. 
WILLIAM “a BOU LTON, 

RUSSELL H. 2 lal 


aoaee 


vt Rik ER, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
C. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
aaa P. poeoert. qosr PH AGOSTIN 


NRY E.H EORGE W CAMPERLL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROW 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN 


J. 29d Vice-President. 
Every Good 
should at once send for 
$e BRONSON 





“ Never.Break”™ Secel Oocktion 
SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland,Ohioe. 





74 and 76 Fifth Avenue, Fol - 


eeeeeeeoee 


New York. 
= 


Makers of the Uélebrated SCHOOL DESKS, 


THE ** PARAGON” 


— And — 


“NEW TRIUMPH,” 


With Solid Backs and Seats. 


OVER 


TWO MILLION IN USE. 


Andrews’ Globes, Tellurans, Maps, Charts, 
GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Alpha Dustless Crayons and 


Andrews’ Dustless Erasers. 


Andrews’ Improved Assembly Folding Chairs, 


With HAT, COAT, UMBRELLA, and BOOK 
RACKS, FOOT and ARM RESTS, 


Are now taking the place of pews and settees in the more mod- 
ern Churches, Chapels, and Sunday-schools. 


OFFICE DESKS ,° FITTINGS. 


Fine Commercial and Library Furniture. 


New Desicns In 


Roll-Top Desks, Revolving Chairs, Library Tables, 
Bank Screens and Counters, Etc. 
ALI WORK GUARANTEED. 


Catalogues on application. 


ANDREWS ™’ ii a Carre: 


74 and 76 Fifth Avenue, - 


New York. 





**No warmth, no cheerfulness, 
No comfortable feel ae any member. Hood. 


no healthful ease. 


ae is ps pomme + ae to the thoughtful reader that Hood did not live 


bumey Hot: Walér Healer and Radiator, | * 


Still, there are many costly homes to-day that the lines might apply 


to. 


-Are you aware of the fact that we have published and are mailing 
Sree two instructive books ? 


“ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 





and ‘‘Testemontal Companzton.” 





They are being universatly read, and will aid you in apiving the 


problem of home comfort. 


ease send your address for cop’ 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY, 
Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass, 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION, 


NEW YORK, 88 JOHN ST. 


CHICAGO. 47 80. CANAL 8ST. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Are at pre= 

sent the hee al oe 
most pop- 

ular and 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 





GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their 
ho use 


{lilebig COMPANY'S 





Extract of Beef. 


A slight addition gives great 
strength and flavor to Soups, Sauces, 
= Made Dishes. 

und is equal to forty ome of lean 
beef, Ope Pen value of about $7.50 


ly with fac-simile of J.von Lie- 
ernay: tes Ay in blue ink across the label. 





Av- 


Zp. be ia Bt. New Fork, uses 


rine iso cr of weal nt at 
and prevents any 


ae snsan ctiaste a in the anae of Tobber pastes. 





ENGLISH ENAMEL 


Bs ten 
ork, Fans, | i 


the oF a eh Send 
vrEHOS” Bi BATH ENAMEL 


= = PAINT CoO., 
. New York. 


FA Nose 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
$O BENT, INSTALMENTS, AND 


EXCHANGED, 
Sth Ave., cor. 16th St., N.¥. 








THE PALATIAL 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 


NOW COMPLETE. 
FIFTH AVE., 49TH AND 50TH STS., NEW YORK. 


This po lar pete has been 

ong t Aer ed by the addition 

Fifth Ave.) of an absolutely 
uildin 


EXTENSIVE fireproof &. _ seven 
FRONTAGE. poe ly h, making the total front- 
now 328 feet. It is noted for its 

L y { PA va! I0U se e egaat and homelike accommoda- 
HOME- tions and its attractive suits, each 

fikk ACCOM. eomprines drawing-room, 1: rge, 
MODATIONS. say double and single bedrooms, 
ath and dressing-room at- 


FIREPROOF. 


tac! Ay 
PUBLIC ROOMS The public rooms are specially 
noted for their elegance. comfort, 
and conveniences, tne ladies’ draw- 
ROOM. soa.coems egrand a the Louis Beize 
Gipiee-room. in the 
The gentlemen’s 
READING. = ym OE rooms are 
ROOM. supplied with everv requisite. The 
rd-room, with café stocked, 
ED KC- is an attractive feature of the house. 
TRIG. LIGHT. ane lighted by the Edison electric 


ht 
TELEG 4 APH ._ telephone, and “wi 
AND TELE- indicators on the premises ; 
PHONE. news-stand with Pall the ‘ Noding 
Papen oe and periodicals. Tick- 
ts can be procured for the oo, 
theaters, “and all other places 


SANITARY AP- “Epociel « aS has been paid 
POINT MENTS. to the heating, pee. and ven- 
tilation of the Buckingham. The 
location is the finest in the city. It 
LOCATION is within easy access of the Grand 
CENTRAL. Central Depot, the Opera House, 
and all places of amusement b 
the elevated roads, Medison ent 
saa Moy d cars. Omnibuses 
@ door every few minutes. 
EUROPEAN Phe ‘hotel is conducted on the 
A European plan; the restaurant 
RESTAURANT. of unsurpassed guoctionce ; 
charges reasonable. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Thelron Mountain House 


Now open for Summer Tourists. 

It has the best location of any hotel in Jackson. 
The table is exceptionally fine, and service the best. 
Bath-rooms, livery, telephone connections with West- 
ern Union office at Glen Station. Reduced rates for 
September. For circulars and diagrams address 


W. A. MESERVE, Proprietor. 


KUROPE, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


Pn uy | outiiien, Be - Parties at frequent 

tervals. Programme free; Gaze’s ‘** Gazette,” 5 
HENRY GAZE & SON, 

Sole Passenger Agents | for the New Nile 


(Established 1844.) 940 Brondway, Now York. 
General Steamship and R’y Office 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 

mailed _free. Address Dr. we . BROWN & 
SON. North Adams, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN 


who mention this paper or cut out this advertisement 
and send it to us, warier with their ful] name and 
address and two 2c. stamps (to pay postage) will re- 
ve by. oe mail a punber of useful articles and 
full directio 
™E. 0. THOMPSON, 
1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ee (OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ‘The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we 
seud them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J.H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150j/Bowery, N. Y. 











cents. 














CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjors a Roun of] Perfect 
Tea. A T ORDER 
= of 33¢ pounds of Fine Tea,either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperia). Gun- 

der, Young Hyson . 

Dg B ‘ast, or ‘or ben Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
Be particular and state 

what kind of Tea you want. 

Greatest; inducement ever offered to get orders for 
~ celebrated oa Dems, Cot and Baking Powder. For 
E GREA MERICAN 


addre: 
TEA COo., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t..N. Y. P.O. Box 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











